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One 


the work of three 


Time and again, in situations like yours, a 
Burroughs Sensimatic has tripled the volume 
and variety of accounting work an operator can 
ordinarily do. Your own bookkeeper, teamed 
with a Sensimatic, can give you the complete 
records you need—up-to-the-minute, depend- 
able records of each phase of your business. 

All this results from the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel .. . tailored to speed any combi- 
nation of accounting jobs you require. To 
change from job to job, just turn a knob! 


| 


with efficient mechanization “k 


of your accounting 


for just $17.41 a month 





When your system or requirements change, 
just change sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that! 


You'll find it very easy to apply complete 
Sensimatic accounting to your business . . . and 
for just $17.41* a month! Call the nearest 
Burroughs branch listed in the yellow pages of 
your telephone directory or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*Using average depreciation rates 

















ONE SENSIMATIC 
handles all these jobs : 


COST RECORDS « 


INVENTORY CONTROL ¢ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE « GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS ¢ PAYROLL 
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Burroughs ensimatic 


Accounting Machines 


Wherever there’s business there’s [Burroughs 
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ood News for Telephone Users 


‘te reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress, 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 
lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


ON LONG DISTANCE ON LOCAL SERVICE Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, you now pay 


10%.On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10% instead of 15%. 





The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 
our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


FROM FROM 
25% TO 10% 15% TO 10% 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to service 
billed to you on or after that date. 





! REDUCED REDUCED 
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Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS OF 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES '@ 
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READERS SAY 





Defends Directors 


Commenting on your editorial, “Should 
Directors Own Company Stock?”: To 
jump to the conclusion that small stock 
ownership indicates that an officer-director 
“thinks little of the stock” is like judging 
a man guilty until he proves his innocence. 
Each individual’s personal financial prob- 
lems are different. You surely have not 
forgotten about the income tax? Have you 
also thought of the impact of contributory 
pension plans on the executive’s take-home 
pay? Most of such plans deduct a flat per- 
centage of gross compensation, but the 
executive must pay it out of his after-tax 
income. These and other demands on his 
apparently high salary leave him small 
savings to “invest heavily in the company’s 
stock.” 

But the most important point of all usu- 
ally is completely overlooked. Corporate 
management is in a period of change... . 
A high level of business activity pushes a 
new group of executives to the top. They 
are gradually replacing the “old line.” 
Many of them are relatively young men, 
who are proving their ability to handle the 
problems of mass production, distribution 
and consumption. . . . 

Many of these new executives spent 
three to four years in service in World 
War II. Before that they struggled through 
the bleak 1930s as young men when pay 
scales, even for “bright young men,” were 
hardly substantial. In the postwar years, 
having made the grade, they started get- 
ting larger compensation, but both taxes 
and the cost of living seemed to go up as 
fast or faster. Meanwhile their children are 
at college age, the mortgage on their post- 
war inflated-cost home is still large, and 
all must be paid out of after-tax, after- 
deductions dollars. 

Now, just when have they had an op- 
portunity to accumulate funds to “invest 
heavily” in any stock? ... 

Would it not be better to judge the man- 
agers of the business on the results of their 
management, which are available in de- 
tail in the annual report, rather than on 
their personal affairs and personal finan- 
cial position on which the stockholders 
have no information or facts? 

—ALFRED E. Wo tr, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Influences His Purchases 


I feel strongly on the subject 
(above) and have long waited for someone 
of your standing to express himself. For 
years (I’m 44) I’ve checked on officer and 
director holdings, and partially base my 
selections of stock on such holdings.- Have 
noticed many companies whose major offi- 
cers have made huge salaries for many 
years yet own only token amounts of com- 
pany stock. —Epecar C. Park. 

Morenci, Ariz. 


Owns More Than Directors 


. .. Iam a stockholder in 22 corpora- 
tions, ‘with stockholdings ranging from 50 
shares. to 300_in each, and it irritates me 
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no end to receive a proxy to send in for 
an officer or director who is receiving a 
salary of $50,000 or more with a retire- 
ment feature of perhaps $30,000, but who 
ovmns fewer shares of stock in the company 
than I do. . . . It seems to me that it is a 
stockholder’s business to know why he 
thinks so little of the company as to own 
few or none of the shares... . 
—Dr. L. M. DEsMonp, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


More Opinions 


Your editorial was sorely needed. Today 
on a proxy I’m scratching two names for 
directorships who do not own stock in the 
company. . . . I’m going to sell my stock 
in all such companies. .. . It is a crying 
shame for so many directors to accept such 
salaries and be such flops. 

—Hersert Marsu, D. D., 
Springfield, Mo. 


My hearty applause and approval... . 

At intervals over a period of many years 
I have written letters of protest to the offi- 
cers of various companies about this very 
matter, especially when it applied to 
highly-paid executive officers who were 
also directors. . . . I have actually sold my 
stock in several companies because of this 
condition and because of the “brush-off” 
type of replies I have received. 

My emphasis is placed on two premises. 
First: A man in a high-salaried position 
for several years must have an investment 
portfolio and it must contain a fair propor- 
tion of common stocks. Why so little in 
the company which supports him and 
which, in many cases, provides a pension 
for his later years? Second: Failure to 
build up a fair holding in his company 
demonstrates not only his lack of faith in 
the soundness of the company’s shares, 
but, more important, would seem to indi- 
cate a lack of faith in his own ability to 
make his company operate successfully. 

. . . I wrote today to a large company 
explaining the restriction I placed on my 
proxy against casting the votes of my 
shares for two directors. 

—WiLuiAM B. CaTEr, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


. .. I wish to congratulate you. . . . After 
reading the editorial, I have checked my 
U.S. Steel, Sylvania Electric, Socony- 
Vacuum and General Motors proxies and 
am very well pleased with the results. . . . 

—JamMes C. McCoy, 
Upland, Calif. 


. .. | had some modest holdings in Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway. I found 
that four of its directors owned only one 
share of common stock each! Worth about 
$12. Only four of the 15 directors had as 
much as or more than my very modest 
holdings. This is no doubt one important 
reason why this railway is managed as 
poorly as it is. Management of the CaNW 





TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Is the economic ebb tide turning? 





Affirmative evidences seem to be gain- 
ing, negative evidences receding. 


Prediction: The second quarter will 
bring improvement. Also the second 
half of the year. 

Highly significant is the advance of 


quotations on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
to the highest point in 24 years. 


Short selling—which we have discour- 
aged—hasn’t paid. 


But we do not advocate indiscriminate 
purchases. 


Study before you sign. 
Seek expert advice. 


The advent of cheaper money should 
stimulate both industry and equities. 


Debt reduction by individuals, families, 
is strengthening our economic founda- 
tions. 


Inflation is slowing down. 


Excise and other tax cuts should bring 
somewhat lower prices. 


Watch unemployment figures. 
But also watch employment figures. 


America's weekly pay envelope is not 
far from the fattest ever. 


Never before had we so many homes. 
This year will bring more. 


[sn’t it something that nowhere in the 
world are American soldiers being shot? 


Let us pray that necessity will not arise 
to enter Indo-China. 


Loss of liberty is equivalent to death. 


Under President Funston, the New 
York Stock Exchange is invigoratingly 
merchandising its wares. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
pioneered. 


In the auto industry the fittest are excell- 
ing, the weakest wilting. 


A prophecy: A spate of motor mergers. 


Refrain from crepe-hanging. 


—B.CLF. 





is a great contrast to that of the Rock 
Island, for example. .. . 

I am in hopes that Robert Young gains 
control of the N. Y. Central, and then 
goes ahead with his idea of an Atlantic-to- 
Pacific railroad. —H. Roy Mosnat, 

Belle Plaine, Ia. 


McCarthy: Pro, Con 


It has been pretty well established that 

a man is known by the enemies he makes. 
The Daily Worker, Communists, Com- 
munist fronts, and their stooges . . . all 
speak and write disparagingly of Senator 
McCarthy. Now that ForsBes seems to 
have joined this “distinguished” group of 
anti-McCarthyites, I request that my sub- 
scription be canceled. —J. B. Ruopes, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


I cannot believe that all your readers 
are opposed to your views of Senator 
McCarthy—as the percentage of letters in 
your April 15 issue would indicate. Ob- 
viously, you must have recognized the 
volatility of the McCarthy issue, but in 
spite of such a controversial issue you 
have refused to back down. . . . Tell your 
subscription manager that I'll renew my 
subscription for the three-year period in- 
stead of just for one year—I don’t want 
to miss any of the fun. —GrorcE J. Waas, 

Linden, N. J. 


Who Said That? 


I am taking exception to that crack in 
the April 1 issue that states jewelers are 
“the world’s worst retailers” (Minute Men, 
p. 34)... . Actually, if jewelers were not 
the world’s best retailers, the true tradi- 
tional jeweler would be out of existence. 
A jeweler is . . . an artist of the highest 
grade. From him must come most of the 
family heirlooms and personal treasures 
which I am quite certain you have. .. . 

If maintaining high standards and keep- 
ing your respect makes us the “world’s 
worst retailers” then I'll just have to be 
one of them, as I intend to hang onto our 
fine traditions. .. . —Wzy.L1AM A. Rirzi, 

Registered Jeweler, A. G. S., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


The American Watch Manufacturers 
Assn. appreciates the fair treatment ac- 
corded our position in your discussion of 
the watch tariff case. But we are seriously 


disturbed that this story describes jewelers 
as “the world’s worst retailers,” and place 
this statement in quotation marks tha} 
might be interpreted to mean the remark 
was made by a member of our associa. 
tion. I am sure that none of our com. 
panies (Elgin, Hamilton and Waltham) 
has ever felt other than the highest regard 
for the business ability of the average 
jeweler. The statement can be quite jp. 
jurious to us. I feel it must have come 
from some source outside our industry, 
—J. G. SHEennan, President, 
American Watch Manufacturers Assn, 


Forses sincerely regrets that credit for 
the statement was placed (1) on the US, 
watch manufacturers’ group and (2) on 
us! Actually, Elgin President Shennan 
sensed the correct source: the statement 
about jewelers was made by a public te- 
lations. counselor for the American Watch 
Association, which represents the four US. 
companies who import their movements, 


Piecework Problems 


Re: your editorial, “Workers, Too, 
Must Help” (April 1), I can agree with 
you that a worker, to get the most bene- 
fits and security from his job, is com- 
mitted to the maximum production that 
his situation allows. It is accomplishment 
which fills a generous pay envelope; and 
it is this pay which buys other workmen’ 
accomplishments that build a good life for 
the first worker and his family. 

Your advocacy of piecework cannot, | 
feel, be accepted generally in industry be- 
cause it violates the purpose of group pro- 
ductive action. . . . Piecework can be sue- 
cessful, but only where the tradesman ac- 
complishes the whole article or service 
himself. Where group action is involved, 
group production bonuses can be success- 
ful over a long period. The same common 
denominator applies to the group as to the 
single tradesman: an article has to be ac- 
complished. —ARCHIE HANSEN, 

De Kalb, Ill. 


Heartwarming 
Your editorial, “This Is Heartwarming’ 
(April 1), is worthy of comment. It was 
indeed heartwarming and once again 4 
noble mind has revealed to the world that 
Christianity is never as mighty as when 
exemplified. —Epwarp DvuscE, 
Mount Herman, Calif 





NEXT ISSUE 


Chemical Lineup. In a special survey of chemical industry fortunes and pros- 
pects, Forses ranks 71 chemical companies in terms of their growth, debt load, 
profits, return on investment and dividend payout over five years. 
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Asour 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk’’. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, saw the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers as queens of the world’s oil 
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carriers, the latest additions to the Cities Service fleet. 
Their size and appointments should make even today’s 
tanker men—much less our Armenian friend—gape 
with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’1l have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 


They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 

The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 

.. AND THE END Is NOT YET. 


CITIES (@) SERVICE 


Quality 5-D Products 








































A big help in 
a branch office 


® We know what goes on in branch 
offices—have 93 of them. Lots of 
detail, for a small staff. A postage 
meter is a big convenience and a time 
saver. Now, even the smallest branch 
office can afford one. 


8 With the DM, you get rid of lick-and- 
stick postage. And no need to make 
frequent trips to the postoffice. You print 
postage as you need it, directly on the 
envelope —always have the right stamp, 
for any kind or weight of mail. Postage 
for parcels is printed on special tape. 
And there’s a built-in moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. Getting out the 
mail takes a lot less time! 


® The meter stamp has a dated 
postmark, needs less dispatching time 
in the postoffice. And you can print your 
own small ad with the stamp, if you like. 


® Postage in the meter is protected from 
loss, misuse, spoilage. And anybody in 
your office can operate the meter. 


® Ask the nearest PB office for a demon- 
stration. Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates wy 
with parcel post map and zone finder, c 







= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


ee U 
F .§ Ss 
TyourR| /° 
\ ad | 
Pirney-BoweEs, INc. 


1786 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free] DM booklet, (] chart to: 
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THE ECONOMY 





AN alliterative-minded New Yorker car- 
toonist last month had one of his crea- 
tures suffering from “repression of a 
recession obsession.” Somewhat exag- 
gerated, it typified some businessmen’s 
state of mind. Unrolling the economy’s 
latest fever chart, Ike Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisors reported 
that gross national product during the 
first quarter had declined to $359 bil- 
lion, its lowest point in 18 months and 
$12.4 billion below the all-time peak 
reached in the second quarter of last 
year. 

Slight Slowdown, Accelerating the 
slide was a $3 billion drop in defense 
outlays, though cutbacks in inventories, 
capital expenditures and consumers’ 
durables buying also took their toll. 
There was at least one theory as to why 
housewives were buying fewer washing 
machines, dishwashers and other labor- 
saving devices, even though prices have 
been on the downgrade. Retailers rea- 
soned that shoppers were not only wait- 
ing for excise cuts to take effect but 
were also holding off in the hope that 
listed prices would be pared further. 

Producers of consumers’ durables 
could also point to lower personal in- 
comes as a chief cause of their woes. 
Despite lower income taxes, personal 
income last quarter drifted downward 
to an annual rate of $200 million. Ob- 
servers who ascribe the economy’s slow- 
down to “inventory adjustments” found 
confirmation of their views in the fact 
that businessmen continued to cut their 
stocks at the annual rate of $4.5 billion. 
This is a big change from the second 
quarter of last year, when industrialists 
were adding to inventories at an annual 
rate of $6.3 billion. 

Partially because a good segment of 
U.S. industry has been selling from the 
shelf and reordering from manufactur- 
ers with great caution, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s productivity index. has 
dropped along with gross national 
product. Normally the productivity in- 
dex picks up in March. But this year 
the output of the nation’s factories and 
mines in March declined 1% below the 
mark set in February and about 10% 
under March of last year. “Further 
weaknesses in metals and metal fabri- 
cating industries,” the Board noted last 
month, were at the root of the decline. 
Farm machinery, however, at last 
seemed headed out of the doldrums 
and FRB thought it detected improve- 
ment in several other directions as well. 

Braking Power. The March decline, 
the Federal Reserve Board reported, 
was much smaller than the decrease in 
the closing days of last year. It attrib- 
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uted this “improvement” to the braking 
effect of non-durables production and 
minerals output, both of which showed 
signs of leveling off after “earlier syb. 
stantial declines.” 

Smaller Arms. But like the Presi. 
dent’s economic advisory council, the 
Federal Reserve Board pointed to the 
big’ vacuum left in the economy by 
smaller military outlays. They have di- 
verted the nation’s spending stream 
considerably more than was originally 
anticipated. Though Government econ. 
omists are sure the military’s spending 
will continue to decrease, they were 
equally confident last month that it will 
do so at a much gentler pace than had 
been expected. 

Barring an eruption in Indo-Chim 
or elsewhere on the periphery of the 
free world, defense outlays in this quar- 
ter will in fact rise, but only slightly 
above last quarter. Through the rest of 
1955 they are slated to keep on drop- 
ping. Running at an annual rate of $46 
billion at the close of fiscal 1953, mili- 
tary billings were rolled back to $384 
billion last quarter. Should they con- 
tinue at that rate through this quarter, 
military spending for this fiscal year 
will stay pretty close to the $40.5 bil- 
lion projected by President Eisenhower 
in last January’s budget message. For 
the next fiscal year, defense spending 
has been estimated at around $37.6 bil- 
lion, an amount only about $800 mil- 
lion below the present spending rate. 

Since the deepest military cutbacks 
have already been made, these figures 
suggest that, far from being wrenched 
by still more rollbacks, the economy ip 
fiscal 1955 will be able to draw on de- 
fense spending as an almost sure source 
of strength. Some military goods, how- 
ever, are still marked for cutbacks. Am- 
munition contracts, for instance, will be 
pared from this. year’s $3.3 billion to 
about $1.9 billion. Combat vehicles and 
communications equipment are 
due for contract paring. Expenditures 
for aircraft and guided missiles, how- 
ever, keystones of the Administration’ 
new look in military expenditures, wi 
climb from $8.2 to $8.3 billion and 
from $441.28 to $659.6 billion, respec 
tively. 

The Building Boom. While other seg 
ments of the economy continued 
slow down last month, the construction 
industry staged an unexpected show of 
strength. In the month of March cot 
struction expenditures rose to an ann 
rate of $36.1 billion, despite earlier De 
partment of Commerce estimates tha 
they would drop to around $34 billion 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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WHO GETS THE LIONS SHARE? 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company’ of California did a 
$325,103,000 business. That’s big money. Who gets the 
lion’s share of it? 
The employees? 
In wages and other benefits, 9,263 Union Oil employees 
earned $55,564,000. The average per employee: $5,998. 
The tax collector? 


He did all right, too. Federal and other taxes took 
$21,821,000. 


(This does not include $55,239,000 additional in fuel 
taxes which we collected for the government.) 
The stockholders ? 
No, the stockholders did not get the lion’s share. 
They were paid $11,690,000 for the use of their 
money, plus a dividend of one share of common stock 


for each ten shares of common held., This profit was 
divided among more than 40,000 people. 
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Well, who did get the lion’s share? 


After we replenished working capital by $20,088,000 
(over and above the $55,564,000 paid employees, the 
$21,821,000 that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion’s share— or 
$215,940,000—was divided among more than ten thou- 
sand companies and individuals we do business with. 

Some went for services. Some for materials. Some 
for wages. 

But all of the lion’s share of Union Oil’s 1953 gross 
income was reinvested in the American economy. Maybe 
it helped make your job a better one. 


UNION OIL ( COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Buy American and protect your standard of living. 











$9.3 Million gain|i 
highlights New York 


President White’s review of his first full year shows revenue increase three times 
the average for nation’s railroads ... many new operating economies... 
earnings up from $3.83 to $5.27 per share... dividends doubled. 


BRIEFS FROM NEW YORK CENTRAL 1953 REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 
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1. Management Streamlining Saves $600,000. We have 
strengthened our management set-up by streamlining the organ- 
ization . . . Some levels of supervision have been entirely 
eliminated, making for a more flexible, better integrated team. 
Among other benefits is better staff work . . . A much closer 
cooperation between transportation and maintenance officers is 
another advantage . . . The organizational changes alone are 


bringing us a saving of nearly $600,000 a year in executive payroll. 








3. More Track Work for $3.7 Million Less. Further step-up 
in the riding quality of our track is a priority objective in our 
over-all program of improvement. Increased mechanization of 
track work and a high degree of management coordination are 
enabling us to attain that goal efficiently and economically. 
While reducing maintenance of way expenses by $3,700,000 . . . 
we accomplished considerably more track work . . . 1,906 miles 
of track were surfaced with mechanical tampers in 1953, com- 
pared with 905 miles in 1952. 
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2. Better Service Builds Traffic. Better on-time performance 
of both freight and passenger trains, smoother-riding track and 
more efficient maintenance . . . are strengthening our com- 
petitive position. Operating revenues, at $825,348,776, were the 
highest in Central’s history. They topped 1952’s by $18,000,000 
... This was nearly three times the percentage increase registered 
by the railroad industry as a whole. 
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4. Many-Sided Attack on Passenger Deficit. Unprofitable 
services totaling more than 2,740,000 train miles a year were 
pruned off our operations . . . We are also aggressively bidding 
for increased traffic on those passenger trains which operate at 4 
profit... We are promoting “travel packages” ...family fares.-- 
bargain fares for group travel . . . round-trip coach travel on 
selected routes offering 33144% savings . . . the Manhattan 
Trip Ticket . . . to determine whether reduction of coach fares 
will increase . . . net income. 
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5. Better Use of Equipment Helps Cut Capital Outlay. Our 
average gross tons per freight train in 1953 were 7.5% above 
1951, while gross ton-miles per train-hour were up nearly 14% 
-.. Our capital outlay for improvements in 1953 totaled ap- 
proximately $83,000,000. This was a sharp reduction from 1952’s 
figure of $140,000,000. This year . . . we are trying to hold 
capital expenditures to not more than $40,000,000 . . . a modest 
sum for a railroad the size of New York Central. 
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6. Best Net Since 1944 Doubles Dividends. With costs 
controlled and revenues increased, net income improved substan- 
tially. At $34,002,039 it was 37.6% above 1952’s...and the 
highest since 1944 ... This permitted dividends totaling... 
twice the amount paid in 1952 . . . To protect and enhance the 
investment of our shareowners demands continued energetic 
work of a management that knows railroading . . . Given that 
type of direction by the present new management, there is 
sound basis for an optimistic view. 
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Big brother 
to the rescue! 


Ir WAS A TYPICAL QUESTION—the 
kind that investors ask us every day. 


A few years back, this lady had in- 
vested a little money in two companies 
... carefully put her stock certificates 
away—and promptly forgot all 
about them. 

Then recently, she finally took 
inventory and was disappointed to 
find that the price of both stocks had 
gone down since she bought them. 

Her problem? 


Should she sell her stocks at a loss 
and buy better ones, or was there 
any reason to think they might be 
worth what she paid for them any 
time in the future? 


Quite frankly, she didn’t know— 
so she asked her brother. 

Quite frankly, he didn’t either— 
so he asked us. 

And on the basis of the facts on 
hand here in our Research Depart- 
ment, the answer was simple. 


One company was caught between 
fixed prices and steadily rising costs 
—couldn’t possibly stage a recovery 
in the foreseeable future—and there 
was no good reason at all. why she 
should continue to hold it. 

But the other company was just 
going through something of a cyclical 
slump . . . had excellent prospects 
for long-range profits and growth 

. could almost surely be counted 
upon to sell soon again at its former 
price—or a better one. 

No mirrors, no black magic, just 
a few simple facts. 

But what a help they can be to 
investors. 

If you’re wondering what to do 
about some stock you own... 

Or you’d like our Research De- 
partment to review your entire port- 
folio . . . just ask. 

There’s no charge whether you're 
a customer or not—ever do business 
with us or don’t. Simply address your 
letter for my personal attention— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department SD-31 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life 








Showing no chagrin at having erred on 
the side of conservatism, the Commerce 
Department reported that March build- 
ing outlays not only equalled those in 
the same month of 1953, but were ac- 
tually 10% higher than in February. 
According to Commerce, the construc- 
tion boom was set off by “expansion of 
. . . private housing and public utility” 
activity, “plus gains in highway work.” 
There was also a show of strength 
in private industrial building, which 
dropped a less-than-seasonal 2.8%. 
Construction men were hoping for 
early passage of the Administration’s 
public housing bill, but were turning a 
wary eye on the Senate and its reac- 
tion to loan irregularities uncovered in 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
The upper chamber laid aside debate 
on the bill, which has already passed 
the House, in favor of jurisdictional 
wrangling over what committee was to 
get first crack at probing the FHA 
mess. Designed at least in part as an 
anti-recession measure, the bill among 
other things liberalizes mortgage terms 
and provides for more slum clearance. 
Just how long it will take the Senate 
to abandon investigation for legislation 
is anybody’s guess. Concerned over the 
delay, construction men were afraid the 
bill might be scrapped altogether. Ar- 
guing against this possibility, R. G. 
Hughes, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Homebuilders, declared that 
to kill the bill because of the FHA 
scandal “would be comparable to hold- 
ing up military legislation while prob- 
ing a rumor that a few mess sergeants 
had made off with some potatoes. . . .” 


Retail Markdowns. Retailers had their 
troubles, too. One survey put March 
sales for 43 chain and mail order houses 
at more than 7% below the same month 
last year. This was the eighth consecu- 
tive month (after 16 consecutive gains) 
that retail sales had dropped in month 
to month comparisons. Easter was at 
least partially to blame for the March 
loss. Last year it came 13 days earlier 
than this year, caused sales to peak in 
March. This year’s seasonal buying 
spree, of course, did not get well un- 
derway until last month. Just how im- 
portant the Easter and vernal finery 
trade is to retailers the statistics 
amply show. Apparel and shoe store 
sales in March dropped 18.4% and 
22.5%, respectively. Mail order gross, 
less dependent on milady’s mania for 
new togs, dropped only 15%. 

Nevertheless, retailers were surpris- 
ingly sanguine. More than half of the 
200 department stores sampled by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
expected first-half sales to top last 
years by more than 5%. A still larger 
segment made similar prediction for the 
second half. 
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Powerful Prosperity. Most utility men 
were prospering last month (electric 
output for the U.S. as a whole up § 
in the first quarter), but industry & 
representative and Pennsylvania: Powe, 
& Light Co. President Charles E. Oakes 
nonetheless found it necessary to put 
in an appearance on Capitol Hill. 

Testifying before the Senate Finang 
Committee, Oakes tried to dampen én. 
thusiasm for the Administration’s omi- 
bus tax bill. Already approved by the 
House, it requires that corporate ip. 
come taxes be paid in the year incurred 
rather than in the following year, as is 
presently the case. The bill gears “pay 
as you go” to a five-year transition pe- 
riod, at the end of which most large 
corporations would pay out half of their 
tax bill as incurred. 

With this provision of the bill, utility 
men in particular have little sympathy. 
In essence, complained Oakes, it would 
boost corporate tax payments by 10% 
for the next five years and thus force 
many companies “to sell additional se- 
curities in order to obtain the necessary 
cash.” Since tax payments do not now 
fall due immediately, many utilities are 
able to use tax reserves as working capi- 
tal, a fact which some regulatory com- 
missions take into account when estab- 
lishing rate bases. Should pay-as-you-go 
be approved, said Oakes, state com- 
missions in turn would have to jack up 
rate bases, thus force “somewhat higher 
rates on our customers.” Oakes sug- 
gested the Senate either drop pay-as- 
you-go or exempt regulated companies. 

Panhandle Pattern. The Federal Pow- 
er Commission last month adopted a 
policy that promises a better return for 
companies that both produce and dis- 
tribute natural gas. Mulling over a case 
presented by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., FPC scrapped “cost-of-pro- 
duction” rate base determinants in fa- 
vor of a new “field price” rule of thumb. 

The decision enables Panhandle to 
value gas pumped out of its own fields 
at slightly more than 8c per thousand 
cubic feet. Under the old rule it was 
pegged at .85c per thousand cubic feet, 
a price which Panhandle claimed gave 
stockholders a return of “less than 
nothing.” Panhandle produces a part of 
the fuel it sells, buys the rest from 
independents. Henceforth its output 
will be valued at the same price it has 
to pay the independents. 

Panhandle’s brief argued that FPC 
failure to recognize the real value of 
company-owned gas tended to drive 
capital out of production and destroyed 
the incentive to explore and develep 
new fields. Conceding this, the Com- 
mission hoped that its new regulatory 
look would “encourage rather than 
penalize . . . production by the pipe 
line systems themselves. . . .” 
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ATOMIC POWERED SUBMARINES * SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT * GUIDED MISSILES 
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* ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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sea, air and atoms 


The 1953 Annual Report of General Dynamics 
describes a year of exceptional achievement by 
the Corporation in fields of hydrodynamics, 
aerodynamics and nucleodynamics. 

These significant accomplishments ere 
reflected in the highest annual sales and 
earnings in the Corporation’s history 

—an increase over the previous year of 54% 

in net sales, and of 26% in net earnings, 




















1953 1952 

Net Sales $206,644,279 $134,551,610 
Profit Before Taxes 12,693,803 10,567,176 
Net Earnings os 6,218,803 4,917,176 
Net Earnings per Common Share...... 7.01 5.72 
Cash Dividends 2,796,569 2,112,510 
Working Capital ......crcorssreccsscsrerseseee 24,436,138 22,172,249 
Plant and Equipment 

(Less Depreciation) ..sssssssreveererees 7,110,087 6,840,114 
Net Worth 31,184,427 26,755,545 








GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Divistons 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION ° 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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This new extrusion press is delivering 2,300 
tons pressure; transforms 8” and 10” solid 
billets into beavy-walled tube from 23;," to 
7” outside diameter, at the Waterbury plant 
of The American Brass Company. 


HOW TUBE 
EXTRUSION WORKS: 


TUBE OF 1000 USES 


It’s a versatile product indeed, this heavy-walled Anaconda 
Tube, shown here starting its journey from the giant 
taeda oa gh al extrusion press that shapes it into being. This tube may be 
made of a number of metals . . . brass, bronze, or a wide 
range of high-strength copper-base engineering alloys. 


Its destiny may be as a long-lived condenser tube, withstand- 
ing extreme temperatures or corrosive elements in steam 
power plants or oil refineries. Drawn to whisper-thin 
Dune ase 'S ean ae sizes, it may serve as the radio antenna on your car. 

oe ne Or, it may end up at sea — as a heavy-duty salt water line. 


To produce this talented tube in greater quantity, and in 
a broader range of sizes and alloys, The American Brass 
Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, has just installed three 
heavy-duty extrusion presses similar to the one shown 
above. With a double-action power of 2,300 tons, this 

3) Inner ram “C" pierces billet and mighty molder of metals typifies the “do-it-better” 

projects through the die, ejecting 


part of the moto! displaced. philosophy that underlies all of Anaconda’s efforts to 
serve American industry. sennea 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


4) Ovter ram pressure on billet is Greene Cananea Copper Company 
increased, forcing the metal through Anaconda Aluminum Company 


the opening between the inner ram COPPER MINING COMPANY Anaconda Sales Company 


and the die, forming the tube. International Smelting and Refining Company 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





DRAW BACK OR PUSH FORWARD? 


In 1928-29 I was a pessimist of pessimists. I was con- 
vinced beyond shadow of doubt that this country was rid- 
ing for an abysmal fall. Delirious speculation was engulfing 
the country. Stock quotations were fantastically high. The 
whole front cover of one issue of Forses contained this 
in very large type: WHEN WILL THE CRASH COME? 

It came with catastrophic consequences, as all the world 
knows, in the autumn of 1929. 

I recount this to show that, on occasion, ForBeEs is not 
afraid of voicing dire pessimism. 

How do we feel today? 

We wholeheartedly subscribe to these statements re- 
cently made publicly by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce: 


The Eisenhower Administration’s legislative program “has won 
universal public approval, and deserves the wholehearted sup- 
port of business men.” In the program “is the greatest reduction 
in taxes ever made by any Administration in a single year in 
the entire history of the United States—a reduction approxi- 
mating $7,000,000,000. 

“Business has the money for the most creative and aggressive 
sales promotion in years. Spend that money today as an invest- 
ment in tomorrow’s sales. Are you keeping your eyes so glued 
to the current calendar that you fail to see the expanding market 
of a population that is growing by 2,700,000 a year? 

“This is not the time to be afraid. 

“The economic foundations are strong. Personal income, em- 
ployment, sales, capital investment, construction and other yard- 
sticks are close to record levels.” 


Note particularly that last paragraph. It records condi- 
tions which are not only the polar antithesis of the lethal 
inflation which prevailed in 1928-29, but enumerates in- 
spiring conditions which today are indisputable, inspira- 
tional facts. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at 
the flood leads on to fortune.” 

I most ardently believe that foundations for business for- 
tunes will not be laid today by cowards but by the 
courageous. 

Caspar Milquetoasts are not of the breed who have made 
America mighty. Far more men who had to wrestle with 
forbidding difficulties became American giants than indi- 
viduals who had it easy from birth. Hurricane winds win- 
now chaff from the wheat. Admittedly, we are confronted 
by perplexing problems, uncertainties, domestic and inter- 
national. 

The New York Times captioned Secretary Weeks’ ad- 
dress: “STEP ON THE GAS,” BUSINESS ADVISED. 
That, I verily believe, is not only patriotic but thoroughly 
sound counsel. The courageous, the strong, survive; not 
quitters. 


INSPIRING VITAL FACTS 


When I bought my present, then newly-built, home on 
the outskirts of Englewood, N. J., fully’a generation ago, 
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there was only one other house in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Within the last two-three years dwellings have 
popped up north, south, east, west, all around us, dozens 
of them. As a matter of fact, one is being erected today 
on the only vacant lot which remains on our whole long 
road or, indeed, in the whole vicinity. 

The Census Bureau reports that the number of house- 
holds in the United States increased about 3,000,000 from 
March, 1950, to April, 1953. 

If this does not justify confidence in the future of Ameri- 
can business, the future of this country, what could? Try 
to fathom all that this means in coming years. Almost 
without exception these new homeowners have children. 

Incidentally, not one of the new dwellings referred to 
in our area cost less than $40,000, thus insuring liberal 
expenditures for every conceivable necessity of life, also 
comforts and luxuries. 

Has any segment of American business or industry justi- 
fiable reason for becoming pessimistic today? 


* 


Leadership is won by leading, not driving. 
* 


PIERRE DU PONT’S GHASTLY REWARD 


The veteran (84) and venerable Pierre S. du Pont, long 
guiding head of the enterprise which has done more than 
any other in America’s annals to strengthen America’s 
might, to elevating the United States to first place among 
World Powers, has just gone to his rest, in a coffin nailed 
to which was a Federal Government indictment branding 
him a law-breaker. 

What a reward for all his unparalleled patriotic services 
to our nation! 

A generation ago I wrote this: “In Britain a business 
man who achieves outstandingly is Knighted. In America 
such a citizen is indicted.” 

The du Pont prosecution was launched by a Democratic 
Administration, when the whole atmosphere was anti- 
business. Happily, the political climate in Washington has 
undergone thoroughgoing change. One reason I for one 
cannot today become pessimistic over our national future 
is that the Eisenhower Administration recognizes how much 
America has always depended, today depends, and tomor- 
row will depend upon the achievements of our conspicu- 
cusly capable entrepreneurs, our largest fillers of pay en- 
velopes, our most mammoth payers of taxes, the very people 
who have contributed incomparably to America’s defense, 
to creating our unprecedented resources to succor and sup- 
port the world’s free nations to combat Communism. 

Henceforth, let us profoundly hope that men such as 
Pierre du Pont will not go to their graves governmentally 
branded as criminals, but commended by their govern- 
ment, honored by the American people whose wellbeing 
they have incalculably enhanced. 








TO SUCCEED, MAKE A NAME 

In America “brand names” in modern times have become 
all-important. Throughout history preeminent names have 
garnered fortunes. About 250 years ago Antonius Stradi- 
varius, an Italian, made violins. Today you can buy a violin 
for a few dollars; but if you want one made by Stradivarius, 
you must pay thousands of dollars. The name Tiffany on a 
piece of jewelry is highly cherished. A car made by Rolls- 
Royce is in a price class by itself, lasts for a generation— 
sometimes two generations. In our own land the first de- 
pendable low-priced automobile was Henry Ford’s famous 
“Model T,” retailed at one time for around $300, and be- 
cause of its meritorious reputation, equalled the output of 
all other makes combined. 

Superiority in a person or a product commands above- 
ordinary reward. John D. Rockefeller once observed to me: 
“It is not enough to do the right thing. You must let the 
people know that you are doing the right thing.” Advertis- 
ing in this age is essential to big-scale business success. 

This is from the back cover of the 1953 Annual Report 
of the live-wire Mathieson Chemical Corporation: 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem the Wise One, and 
many people went to him for counsel, which he gave freely 
to all, asking nothing in return. There came to him a young 
man who had spent much but got little, and said: “Tell me, 
Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which 
I spend?” Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold 
has no value unless it contains that which cannot be bought 
or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” “But what is this 
Priceless Ingredient?” asked the young man. Spoke then the 
Wise One. “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every prod- 
uct in the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him 
who makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


* 
Hard work, faith and honesty of purpose 
can overcome most things. 
* 


CANADA’S INSPIRING RECORD, FUTURE 


A deep-thinking international historian years ago attrib- 
uted the unique growth and prosperity of the United 
States to the fact that the nation was founded on justice, 
that it was dedicated to human freedom and was com- 
mitted to righteousness. Has not our coinage borne the 
super-inscription “In God We Trust”? And does not our 
latest postage stamp carry the same profound legend? 

Our Northern neighbor, Canada, has made marvelous 
progress in recent times. Could this not be largely at- 
tributed, basically, to the Dominion’s solid foundations, and 
the exemplary record of its government and people? Can- 
ada has pursued just paths. Never have her Administra- 
tions been honeycombed with corruption. Never has she, 
unlike many other nations, shortsightedly debased her cur- 
rency. Never has she repudiated her international obliga- 
tions. Never have racketeers abounded. Crime has never 
been as widespread as in innumerable other lands. She has 
sought peace and pursued it. Her citizens have matched 
in heroism, enterprise and effort the sturdy pioneers of our 
own blessed land. 

Genuine prosperity has accompanied such annals. Can- 
ada’s biggest year was 1953. Her Minster of Finance, 
Douglas C. Abbott, forecasts an economic upswing in the 
second half of this year: “I believe,” he declares, “that 
the forces of long-term expansion will soon reassert them- 


TV—IMPACT AND IMPORT 


Television’s impact is occasionally dramatically brought 
home when uncounted millions are tuned in for some out- 
standing event such as an address by the President or a 
controversial congressional hearing. But most of us stil] 
do not realize the vast unobtrusive change it is working 
on our daily living and thinking. 

A Philadelphia survey of homemakers just completed 
reveals some interesting sidelight effects. The room with 
the TV set, be it the living room, as in most homes, the 
bedroom, or the playroom, has in almost all instances 
become the dining room, with the coffee table serving as 
the dinner table. Most viewers eat while they watch, and 
the dinner hour is determined by what show is on. 

Raising children has the entirely new problem of sand- 
wiching homework in between TV shows and prying the 
young away from the set and to bed. Not permitting them 
to watch their favorite show is a far more dreaded punish- 
ment than the proverbial spanking and, as the survey 
states, “Mom has to buy the cereal the spaceman eats.” 
Dishwashers are enjoying boom sales because the dishes 
have to be done during TV commercial or left undone. 

In the field of government, politics and elections the 
impact and import of TV is still only slowly sinking in on 
the old-time bosses. But during heated contests of wide 
public interest the voting jury is making up its own mind 
based on its impressions of candidates rather than on the 
candidates’ usual platitudinous speeches. The opportunity 
to “sit” in the homes of tens of thousands of people and 
talk with them on problems of government, to express 
views and convictions, is having incalculable consequences 
on those seeking public office. 

Fortunately, one new television development seems to 
be making progress: Zenith Radio Corporation’s Phonevision 
system of pay-as-you-watch television. Through an auto- 
matic device, those willing to pay will be able to see new 
motion pictures, plays, sports events, etc., not now available 
for commercial sponsorship. Under such a system Holly- 
wood can flourish by producing decent pictures, legitimate 
theatre can prosper, and sports participants can reap great 
rewards. Many Americans will gladly pay nominal box 
office prices to see things that otherwise are beyond the 
price of commercial sponsorship. 

In the New York metropolitan area one of the major 
TV stations (WOR-TV) has applied for permission to con- 
duct Phonevision experimental telecasts among the public. 
This should be granted by the Federal Communications 
Commission because only by such a wide area sounding 
can the full potential be established. 

As forecast, TV has had little or no effect on newspapers; 
TV can supplement news, but not replace the details and 
interpretation of the press. But in virtually every other 
area, TV influences have been and still are being under- 
estimated.—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





selves.” He pledges Canada to cooperate with our Eisen- 
hower Administration, to “play an appropriate part in bring- 
ing about a freer world system of trade and payments.” 
Incidentally, the Dominion is completely eliminating its 
15% tax on a wide range of consumer goods and is cutting 
the levy on others to 10%. This follows its reduction of 11% 
in income tax in operation during the second half of last 
year. 
Verily, “Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Reports on 1953 


1953 1952 
Sales and Other Income...........2.0+e0. $516,574,615 | $516,116,741 wie dane eee accel elie eet 
Be aS all's civ ns-deae SWE « o cobaice 29,807,177 50,001,972 
RD sods 6 o.0008ndk o ARELVENOEGT RS +002 bese 21,943,569 24,457,855 
Per Share of Common Stock.................. 6.58 7.98 
Dividends Paid to Owners of Common Stock. . 12,403,690 11,181,923 XY 
Per Share.... soararerennennaanecsceicecesens 4.00 4.00 59.83% 30.15% 5.77% 
Shares of Outstanding Common Stock......... 3,267,209 2,955,339 Material and _Payrolls All Taxes 
Earnings Retained for Use in the Business... ... 9,088,998 12,398,072 operating expenses 
I Os 5 vo pak esis nse pesdevae sens 36,697 37,027 
EE ee ee 155,761,969 147,331,381 = ae 
Owners of Common Stock........2.sssseeeeeees 33,029 29,989 a Lees 
‘ Dividends paid Earnings 
Book Value per Share of Common Stock.......... 65.59 63.22 to share owners retained 
Capital Invested in the Business............. 226,354,685 204,338,216 
SUE ENE. 5 ov ecineWb-onccuiecscocae 207,958,585 201,571,861 
ER re Oe. Tote ett 401,503,323 359,497,576 





— prepares for the opportunities of 1954 


An old proverb goes, “‘There is a time to fish and there is a time to mend 
nets.” In our thinking, 1954 shapes up as a time to do both. We expect the 
customer to more carefully exercise his prerogative of choice between prod- 
ucts and services offered—and that competition for his favors will be keen. 
However, through aggressive-competent selling and equally aggressive- 
competent product development and improvement programs, we feel we 
can develop interesting results for this year and continue to build a sound 


foundation for the years ahead. ) ; Ve / : : 


For copies of the Annual Report 

write Allis-Chalmers, PRESIDENT 
Shareholder Relations Dept., 

Box 511, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


CHIEF PRODUCTS 


TRACTOR DIVISION: Farm Tractors, Implements, Harvesters, Crawler Tractors, Motor Graders, Motor 
Scrapers and Motor Wagons. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION: Steam, Hydraulic, Marine and Gas Turbines; Electric Generators, 
Motors, Controls, Steam Condensers, Transformers, Switchgear, Regulators, Pumps, Blowers, Crushers, Cement 
Kilns, Mining and Processing Machinery. 


BUDA DIVISION: Fork Lift Trucks; Towing Tractors; Diesel, Natural Gas, Butane and Gasoline Engines; 
Earth Boring Machines; Railroad Supplies, Jacks. 


PLANTS: West Allis, Wis.; Springfield, Ill.; Harvey, Ill.; La Crosse, Wis.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; Norwood, Ohio; La Porte, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Gadsden, Ala.; Oxnard, Callif.; 
Foreign: Essendine, England; Lachine, Quebec and St. Thomas, Ontario. 










NICKEL, NICKEL, NICKEL 


International Nickel Co. outproduces all its competi- 
tors combined, but finding markets is another story 


In Coney Island one day in 1952, New 
York’s Department of Water Supply, 
Gas & Electric began taking down the 
antiquated 750-lb. lamp posts that had 
stood on the famed, well-trod Board- 
walk ever since 1923. The lamp posts 
were much the worse for their 30 years’ 
wear, but not so the anchor bolts that 
had kept them standing fast. Made of 
Monel (a corrosion-resistant nickel-cop- 
per alloy) and stainless steel (which 
nickel helps make stainless), they had 
been exposed to the condensation 
and oxidation of wind, sand and salt 
water spray for three full decades, but 
they were as good as new, their threads 
clean and uncorroded. Many of the 
bolts went right back into service, an- 
choring the Boardwalk’s new lamp 
posts. 

The news that nickel had made it 
possible for a few hundred bolts to out- 
live the very things they were made to 
fasten was the kind of living testimonial 
that arrives at the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. with welcome 
regularity. Yet because Inco makes no 
finished product itself, but merely sup- 
plies a key ingredient to others, the 
company’s modest motto—“Your Un- 
seen Friend”—has helped explain the 
role of nickel to a largely unsuspecting 
public. Aptly put, the same little phrase 
has also gone a long way toward ex- 
plaining Inco’s unique position in U.S. 
industry. 

Canadian Colossus. International 
Nickel bestrides the mining world like 
a three-legged colossus, with one foot 
in Canada, one in Britain and another 
in the U.S. From Inco’s immense dig- 


MILLION DOLLARS 


gings in the mining metropolis of Sud- 
bury, Ontario, comes a huge 75% 
of the free world’s supply of strategi- 
cally-vital nickel (vs. about 10% to 15% 
mined by Russia). 

Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President 
of the U.S. in Woodrow Wilson’s cab- 
inet, once observed that what the U.S. 
needed was a good nickel cigar. His- 
torians might have treated Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall a good deal more seri- 
ously had he merely recommended that 
what the country needed was just plain 
nickel. 

Nickel, the tough, ductile, heat- and 
rust-resistant metal, which almost no- 
body wanted at the close of World War 
I, is more in demand today than ever 
before. Sire of some 3,000 alloys, it is 
the invisible yet indispensable element 
that puts the muscle in aluminum and 
the stamina in steel. “Mixed” with cop- 
per, brass and bronze, it enables even 
those formidable metals to last longer, 
stay tougher and laugh at corrosion. A 
mere dash of nickel keeps auto bump- 
ers and chrome trim from rusting, 
speedometers, altimeters and thermo- 
stats operating accurately regardless of 
atmospheric changes, and pots, pans 
and kettles in the kitchen free from the 
stains of food juices and acids. In the 
home, the mill, the shop and the fac- 
tory, industry dependable unseen 
friend does its vital, unsung work in 
thousands of ways. 

Inco mines more nickel than anyone 
else in the world, but the company is 
a lot more versatile than that. It not 
only ranks fourth among copper miners 
and turns out tolerable amounts of co- 
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FLOTATION PROCESS separates the 
nickel-bearing bubbles from impurities 


balt, selenium, tellurium, sulphur and 
iron, but scrapes together enough gold, 
silver and platinum from the sludge at 
the bottom of the electrolytic tanks in 
its refineries to make Inco the world’s 
top producer of the rare, costly plati- 
num metals, ; 

Inco's Diggings. Last year, Sudbury, 
base camp in Inco’s empire, celebrated 
an important birthday. Seventy years 
before, a workman, laying track for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, had swung 
his pick and accidentally laid bare the 
first evidence that sleepy, insignificant 
Sudbury was sitting smack on the rich- 
est nickel-copper deposits in the world. 
Since then Sudbury has grown to be 
the sixth-largest city in Ontario (pop. 
50,000) and the nickel capital of the 
world. 

Inco, its most celebrated resident, 
owns 130,000 acres of Sudbury’s most 
prized mineral land and operates five 
underground mines within a radius of 
30 miles of the city. The company’ 
diggings stretch for 352 miles beneath 
Sudbury, have more underground de- 
velopment than all the subways in New 
York, London, Paris and Toronto. Its 
nickel smelter at Copper Cliff is the 
world’s largest, capable of handling 
1500-1600 tons of concentrate daily. 
Two of its chimneys—each rising more 
than 500 feet above base—are the tall- 
est in the British Empire. 

The concentrator at Copper Cliff, 
where 30,000 tons of ore are chev 
and ground every day, has 20,000 feet 
of conveyor belts and uses enough we 
ter every month (160 million gals.) t 
float a fleet of battleships. In full pro- 
duction, Copper Cliffs 34 Marcy Mill 
(which make up the longest grinding 
gauntlet in the world) consume 2,000, 
000 Ibs. of steel rods and balls pe 
month. 

At Inco’s Port Colborne refinery, 
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some 300 miles from Copper Cliff, 
where nickel oxide sinter is cast into 
crude anodes and electrolytically re- 
fined into cathodes of 99.9%-pure nick- 
el, the electrolytic tankhouse stretches 
over an area of about 11 acres. Each 
month 2,000,000 tons of Inco ore, slag 
and supplies are transported over 75 
miles of the company’s own standard 
gauge railway track. To keep Sudbury 
humming, Inco operates a power com- 
pany (Huronian Co. Ltd.), lumber mill 
and quartz mine. 

In Britain, Inco’s Mond Nickel Co. 
(of London) and its subsidiary, Henry 
Wiggin & Co., Ltd. (of Birmingham), 
process Inco ore into everything from 
nickel salts, cobalt salts, copper sul- 
phate and iron powder to such rolling 
mill products as sheet, rod, wire rod 
and tubing. These eventually go to 
make up consumer goods for Britain 
and European markets. 

But most of Inco’s highly-prized al- 
loys are turned out at Huntington (W. 
Va.), production bailiwick of the com- 
panys chief U.S. subsidiary, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc. The Huntington 
works turn pure electrolytic nickel from 
Port Colborne into more than 50 Inco 
nickel alloys (e.g., Monel, Duranickel, 
Inconel), which go into more than 400 
separate products in 19,000 different 
sizes. 


Fiscal Feature. In Toronto last week, 
Inco’s scholarly Board Chairman Dr. 
John Fairfield Thompson, who joined 
the company as a metallurgist in 1906 
and first explored the potentialities of 
Monel, made his annual traditional ap- 
pearance before some 100 of the com- 
pany’s 90,000 stockholders. Inco’s an- 
nual report for 1953 had been out for 
almost a month, but no Inco year would 
be complete without the chairman’s ad- 
dress, which has become a fiscal fea- 
ture of the great Canadian mining en- 
terprise. 


INCO CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: 
He had heartening news 


Having operated at peak capacity 
ever since the start of the Korean War 
in 1950, it was little wonder that Chair- 
man Thompson’s report was one of 
good health. In 1953, the company had 
delivered 251,417,772 lbs. of nickel 
and by year’s end, thanks to improved 
mining methods, had substantially in- 
creased its annual capacity and produc- 
tion rate. Sales hit a new record of 
$338,579,995 (up $24,000,000), mak- 
ing for a net of $53,694,526. Even so, 
Inco’s net, like that of many another 
cost-burdened company, had slid down 
9%, from $3.90 a share to $3.54. 

Even so, it was one of the best Inco 
years on record. For its sharp perform- 
ance, Inco rould credit: 1) a 3%c-per- 
pound boost in the price of nickel (now 
60c a pound); 2) an end to USS. re- 
strictions on the use of platinum in 
jewelry (which once again enabled 
Inco to sell all the platinum it could 


FROOD-STOBIE TRAMWAY (1,000 FEET UNDERGROUND): E 
for “Old Nick's Copper,” a red hot year 
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produce); 3) an unprecedented de- 
mand for cobalt salts and oxides, which 
hit such proportions that the dollar vol- 
ume of such sales was almost as much 
as the value of all the gold and silver 
combined that Inco sold in 1953. This 
year Inco is off to a head start. It has 
a fat new contract with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which calls for deliveries of 
120,000,000 Ibs. of nickel and 100,- 
000,000 Ibs. of electrolytic copper for 
the next five years. 

International Victory. International 
Nickel, half of whose nickel is ear- 
marked for the free world’s military 
needs, could also lay claim to a victory 
over the obstinate Russians. After the 
communists grabbed Finland in Octo- 
ber, 1944, the Russo-Finnish armistice 
made Inco’s nickel properties in Pet- 
samo, Finland forfeit to the Soviet. The 
Russians promised to pay Canada $20,- 
000,000 in U.S. currency to be credited 
to Inco by December, 1951. 

In 1950, however, knowing full well 
that exchange regulations prohibited 
transferring currency from Russia to 
Canada, the Reds offered to pay half 
their remaining debt in sterling. The 
result was that, instead of being paid 
up by the end of 1951, Russia still 
owed $2,916,625, which promptly went 
on Inco’s books as “account receivable.” 
Tripartite talks between Canada, Britain 
and the U.S. finally forced the Rus- 
sians to fork over the remaining sum 
last year. Though it was still in sterling, 
Inco had it “set aside . . . for use in 
the United Kingdom.” 

"Old Nick's Copper." But Big Nickel 
has not always had such good years. 
Ever since Samuel J. Ritchie organized 
Sudbury’s Canadian Copper Co. (fore- 
runner of Inco) in 1886, the company 
has had to go out and sell the tough, 
malleable, silvery-white metal (which 
Swedish Scientist Axel Cronstedt first 
isolated and named in 1751) to reluc- 








tant customers. It has not been easy. 

No pre-sold product, nickel had a 
tarnished reputation that first took hold 
in the 18th Century when ignorant 
miners in Saxony uncovered some 
nickel-bearing copper ore and, thinking 
it was only copper, tried to smelt it. 
Unable to separate the ores, the Saxons 
were convinced their ore was be- 
witched, promptly dubbed it “Kupfer- 
Nickel” (i.e., Old Nick’s Copper). 

Thus, until Ritchie’s Canadian Cop- 
per had a go at it, nickel was lightly 
regarded as a fairly interesting ore with 
no apparent value (though Belgium, 
in 1860, and Switzerland, in 1881, used 
it for coinage). When the Orford Cop- 
per Co., of Bayonne (N.J.), finally hit 
upon a practical process for separating 
nickel from copper in 1902, Canadian 
Copper saw the advantage of teaming 
together, merged with Orford to form 
the International Nickel Co. 

Until then, nickel had been selling 
at about $1 a pound, a good ten times 
the going price for copper, and in 1887 
the entire world had produced only 
2,000 tons, most of it from New Cale- 
donia. Canadian Copper’s Ritchie had 
even tried to interest Krupp, the Ger- 
man munitions baron, in nickel steel, 
but failed because Krupp was con- 
vinced that there was not enough nickel 
in the world to bother about. Neverthe- 
less, after Inco got going, in 1902, it 
turned out 5,000 tons, by 1924 was 
producing 23,750 tons a year, a third 
as much as New Caledonia. 

Inco’s nickel first really came into its 
own in World War I, where its tough- 
ness in everything from artillery to 
battleships became legend. But when 
the war ended Inco, with 90% of its 
markets gone, was back where it 
started, in search of new uses for the 
metal that nobody wanted. In 1921-22, 
in fact, demand hit such a low that 
mining operations were completely sus- 
pended. To make Inco’s selling job 
even harder, nickel was then (and still 
is) a relatively expensive metal. 

A New Start. Then, in 1922, Robert 
C. Stanley, a metallurgist and mining 
engineer, who had grown up with the 
company, moved into the presidency. 
Stanley, who had shown how to pro- 
duce Monel directly from the ore 
without separating nickel from copper, 
set up an “R&D” (research & develop- 
ment) center, hired such able metal- 
lurgists as John Thompson to find other 
jobs that versatile Monel could do. 
From the laboratories, Inco’s metal men 
proved to the young automobile indus- 
try that nickel could be the big 
strengthener for axles then all too prone 
to snap, gears that were too easily 
stripped. By 1929, more nickel was at 
work in peacetime industry than dur- 
ing the peak period of wartime pro- 
duction. 








The company branched out even 
further in the late "20s when Inco and 
the Mond Nickel Co., operating in the 
Sudbury Basin independently of one 
another, struck open the same ore 
body, the fantastically rich Frood- 
Stobie, still the largest single nickel 
find ever made. To prevent duplicate 
digging and wasteful expense, both 
companies saw the wisdom of banding 
together and in 1929 they merged to 
form the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. Inco thus embraced not 
only the Sudbury Basin but Mond’s 
refinery in Wales, its rolling mills in 
Birmingham and Glasgow and _ its 
precious metals refinery at Acton, 
England. 

During World War II, Inco deliv- 
ered some 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
nickel, 1,750,000,000 pounds of refined 
copper and huge quantities of platinum 
metals to the Allies. For Inco’s con- 
tributions to the war effort, Bob Stan- 


PAUL MERICA: 


ley (who died in 1951) received the 
King’s Medal for Service in the Cause 
of Freedom. Last year International 
Nickel, looking back at its 25 years in 
business, reported that it had supplied 
the world with 5,000,000,000 pounds 
of nickel, more than 5,000,000,000 
pounds of copper and over 5,000,000 
ounces of platinum metals. Though it 
had mined 187,000,000 tons of ore 
from 1929 to 1953, the company, 
through intensive exploration and con- 
servation, still boasted of a reserve of 
ore in 1953 that was 59,000,000 tons 
larger than it had in 1929. Total net 
earnings from Inco’s quarter-century: 
$794,655,445. 

Nickel's Brass. Yet for all its im- 
mense size, production and diversifica- 
tion, Inco, says Chairman Thompson, 
“is either the largest small company or 
the smallest large company that I know 
of—I don’t know which.” Under Maine- 
born Chairman Thompson, 73, is a 
close-knit organization headed by spare, 
able Dr. Paul Dyer Merica, 65, who 
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was named president in 1952. Born in 
Warsaw (Ind.), he joined Inco in 1919 
as a physical metallurgist, guided the 
company’s D&R project, has won five 
medals for his contributions to metal- 
lurgy. 

The most arresting thing about Inco’s 
hierarchy is its small roster of top brass, 
The parent company has only three 
vice-presidents: Henry S. Wingate, 48, 
born in Turkey and an Inco man since 
1935; J. Roy Gordon, 55, who joined 
the company in 1936, now heads up 
Canadian operations; Lance H. Cooper, 
63, former chairman of Mond Nickel, 
who moved into the third Inco veep 
spot in January. 

Inco is controlled by no big single 
block of stock, is no one-man operation. 
At least, says Thompson, “I hope not.” 
He has not “the faintest idea” who 
owns the most voting shares and would 
hate to think that any big blocks of 
stock are represented on the board. 





NICKEL MINER: 
drilling is still easier than selling 


Policy is set by the top company of- 
ficers and the executive committee, 
with the approval of the board of di- 
rectors. Executive Thompson cares not 
a. hang for titles, is more interested in 
ideas. Unlike board members in some 
huge corporations who are “lost at the 
end of a lead pencil,” Thompson de- 
clares that at Inco meetings “nobody's 
opinion has more validity just because 
he’s got a good title.” 

"The" Nickel Co. While Inco is 4 
handy, accepted reference to the big 
miner, company officials, without a hint 
of snobbishness, prefer to call their firm 
“the nickel company.” And, in fact, 
Inco does stand head and shoulders 
above all its competition. It has only 
two major competitors, although 4 
brigade of smaller ones have recently 
begun to get their picks into the nickel 
lode. Biggest rival is Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines, founded in 1928 and the 
crown jewel in the coffers of Thayer 
Lindsley, fabled president of Torontos 
$25,000,000 (listed assets) Ventures, 
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Ltd. (Falconbridge’s 1953 sales: $30,- 
000,000). Second is the U.S.-subsidized 
Nicaro, of Cuba, with sales of about 
$28,500,000. Yet Inco mines and sells 
more nickel than all its rivals put to- 
gether. No one comes even close to 
rivalling its profits. 

But in outdistancing competition, 
Big Nickel must also watch its step lest 
it be branded with the nasty word 
“monopoly.” Inco’s Thompson (“I 
don’t know what a monopoly is”) freely 
admits that Inco does indeed “domi- 
nate the nickel trade” and is realistic 
enough to want to keep its reputation 
unbesmirched. His cardinal rule: “You 
must never hint to a customer that he 
had better take your product because 
he can’t get it anywhere else.” Inco 
knows that today the customer can go 
elsewhere, and so it never flaunts its 
size in the customer’s face. “You have 
to be careful,” says Thompson, “of 
what people think.” 

Actually, Inco is not only in direct 
competition with other nickel miners 
but with other metals as well, has to 
sell its nickel with the tenaciousness of 
a door-to-door salesman. Happily, the 
company believes that the market for 
nickel has hardly been scratched. Inco’s 
Chairman Thompson likes to recall the 
story of the International Nickel sales- 

who was asked, “How do you find 
business today?” His reply: “We're 
hunting for it.” 

Treasure Hunt. To provide its cus- 
tomers with sufficient raw materials 
and to insure that they get their full 
nickel’s worth, Inco is constantly hunt- 
ing for new ore bodies and new metals 
and alloys. Last year the company 
spent $6,084,742 in exploration, the 
largest sum ever expended in any year 
by any mining company in Canada, 
added 5,185,000 tons to its ore re- 
sources. Last September Inco also be- 
gan construction of a $16,000,000 plant 
near Copper Cliff, which will soon be- 
gin treating 1,000 tons a day of nickel- 
bearing pyrrhotite. Through a new Inco 
process, the plant will eventually re- 
cover 1,000,000 tons of a higher grade 
of iron ore than any now recovered in 
quantity in North America. For its 
direct use in U.S. and Canadian open 
hearth and electric furnace steel pro- 
duction, Inco’s ore will command pre- 
mium prices. 

When Sudbury celebrated its 70th 
birthday last year, the Sudbury Daily 
Star, tracing the development of nickel 
from “an impurity in copper ores to a 
vital material for modern industry,” de- 
scribed nickel as “something permanent 
and enduring—something which con- 
tributes to the happiness of mankind 
and the prosperity of Canada.” It was 
a fitting tribute not only to Interna- 
tional Nickel, but also a well-deserved 
one to industry’s unseen friend. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


THE WAYWARD BUS 


Atonc the car-dotted highways of the 
U.S., the Greyhound bus is as familiar 
a sight as the Burma-Shave sign. From 
Canada’s remote Moose Jaw and Medi- 
cine Hat to the lush tropics of Miami 
and the scorching heat of the Mojave, 
the Greyhound is a welcome wayfarer, 
whose famous emblem—the picture of a 
fleet, springing greyhound on the sides 
of every bus—can be identified as easily 
as a bottle of Coca-Cola by almost 
every schoolboy. 

In transporting thousands of scenery- 
ogling travelers over 100,000 miles of 
routes spread like a crazy-quilt across 


-an international mattress, the Grey- 


hound Corp. has become the largest 
passenger transportation system in the 
country. Last year its 6,938 buses 
logged an unprecedented 10.6 billion 
passenger miles, produced record gross 
revenues of $245 million. 

Cushioned Customers. Unlike the rail- 
roads with their superannuated equip- 
ment, Greyhound spares nothing to 
provide passengers with well-uphol- 
stered comfort. In 1953 it was the “air 
suspension” Highway Traveler bus with 
four 6-ft.-long windows on each side 
that helped decide passengers to go 
Greyhound. This year Greyhound Presi- 
dent O.S. (for Orville Swan) Caesar, 
61, who has been at the wheel of the 
land-based carrier since 1946, has an 
even bigger attraction. The first of 500 
new Scenicruiser coaches now on order 
from General Motors’ Motor Coach Di- 
vision will be placed in through, ex- 
press and limited service this spring. 
With Greyhound’s scenery-hungry clien- 
tele, the Scenicruiser should be a 


big hit. 


GREYHOUND’S CAESAR: 


A double-level omnibus, it seats 10 
passengers on the lower level up front, 
33 others upstairs in the rear, is pow- 
ered by a pair of surging 150-h.p. 
diesels and “floats” on cushions of 
compressed air instead of resting on 
conventional springs. The most striking 
feature of the new bus is that 90% of its 
side structure above seat level is green- 
tinted glass, affording passengers an 
undisturbed view of the passing land- 
scape. It is air-conditioned (the air in 
the bus is changed every 40 seconds), 
has washroom facilities, controlled re- 
clining seats and, to the joy of bus- 
riders everywhere, “leg room.” 

Greyhound's Track. Greyhound itself 
has sought leg room ever since it began 
as the Motor Transit Corp. in 1926 with 
a pair of bus lines plying their trade be- 
tween Chicago and New York. Within 
three years it adopted the Greyhound 
name and busily began branching out, 
gobbling up scores of little bus lines by 
buying up blocks of their stock, op- 
erating them as subsidiaries. Because it 
saw early the advantage of establishing 
a corporate character in its dog em- 
blem, Greyhound soon became synony- 
mous with bus everywhere. 

In 1930 Greyhound hooked up with 
Pennsylvania Railroad in an unusual 
transportation deal. With increasing 
numbers of autos springing up on U.S. 
roads, and highways stretching their 
asphalt fingers deep into the hinter- 
lands, the Pennsy, like many another 
railroad, found its short-haul traffic fast 
fading away. To keep a hold on its 
passengers, the railroads went into the 
bus business. But even the mighty 
Pennsy soon realized that bus opera- 
tions, to stay in the black, had to be 
operated as independent enterprises. 

The Pennsylvania had been extend- 





between old and new, plenty of leg room 
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ing its bus lines from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh when Greyhound also be- 
gan inching out of the Midwest to 
the population-heavy Atlantic coast. 
The advantage of banding together 
promptly became evident to both car- 
riers. Each subsequently bought a half 
interest in the other’s bus business, with 
the Pennsy relinquishing operating 
management, but taking a firm hold 
on a minority interest in several Grey- 
hound subsidiaries. Greyhound was 
able to pull off the same deal with a 
number of other bus-operating rail- 
roads, thus speed its expansion. 

Free & Clear. Both bus line and rail- 
roads profited by the arrangement. The 
roads went back to running trains, yet 
shared in the bus development. Grey- 
hound, on the other hand, extended its 
lines tremendously, but had to operate 
its rail bus lines as separate corpora- 
tions. Greyhound thus began planning 
for the day when it could buy up all 
the bus lines still controlled by the 
railroads. 

Last year Greyhound finally reached 
out for its birthright, dangling a good 
deal more than a mess of pottage be- 
fore railroaders’ eyes. By issuing 20- 
year notes to the tune of $25 million, 
Greyhound offered to buy huge blocks 
of stock from the Pennsylvania’s Penn 
Greyhound Lines, the Southern Pa- 
cific’s Pacific Greyhound Lines and the 
assets of the Tennessee Coach Co. 

Greyhound’s Caesar also cocked a 
gleaming eye toward the Blue Ridge 
Lines and White Star Lines of Mary- 
land’s Potomac Edison Co. and West 
Penn Electric Co. All have now agreed 
to Greyhound’s terms, which, pending 
ICC’s okay, will leave the bus com- 
pany in control of all but a smattering 
of remaining railroad bus lines. 

Manifest Destiny. With Greyhound’s 
manifest destiny now all but realized, 
President Caesar feels that future 
growth will come from improvements 
in equipment and facilities rather 
than extended routes. As part of 
that program, Greyhound spent $10 
million last year on a new 66,000- 
sq.-ft. Greyhound terminal in Chicago, 
has already noticed a gratifying in- 
crease in Chicago ticket sales. As a re- 
sult of his consolidations, Greyhound’s 
Caesar thinks the bustling bus line is 
now ready “to advance into a future 
which holds both increased challenge 


and increased promise.” 


METAL FABRICATION 


REVERE’S RIDE 


At the dawn of the Revolution, Paul 
Revere rode hard through the New 
England countryside to warn of the ap- 
proach of the red coats of George the 
Third. Last year Paul’s Revere Copper 





and Brass, Inc. rode an equally effec- 
tive race to stay ahead of trouble in a 
difficult year.* 

Despite a stumble in the home- 
stretch fourth quarter, Chairman James 
M. Kennedy’s annual report last month 
showed that Revere reached the fiscal 
finish line with sales of $250.6 million, 
the highest in Revere’s history and a 
solid 33.4% more than in 1952. More- 
over, net income rose to $10.3 million, 
a gratifying increase over 1952’s $6.7 
million and earnings per share soared 
from $5.27 to $8.06. Revere shared its 
good fortune with stockholders by in- 
creasing the year’s dividend from $2.50 
to $4.00. 

Present Indicative. [In hard-riding 
Revere’s chase after higher sales, Chair- 
man Kennedy, who was a pioneer in 
the plating of stainless steel to make 
cooking utensils, did not forget the pro- 
duction side. During the year Revere 
expanded its wrought aluminum fabri- 
cation capacity by starting additional 
aluminum tube production at its Los 


*The famed equestrian founded the 
company in 1801. 
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Angeles plant, and by making extensive 
additions to the Baltimore plant, a large 
producer of tubing, extruded shapes 
and sheet aluminum. 

At its Detroit plant, Revere launched 
a major modernization program, and 
although the job was not scheduled for 
completion until last month, the plant 
managed to maintain full production of 
civilian goods, and of cartridge cases 
and ammunition cup materials for the 
Government. Last year 25% of Revere’s 
sales came from defense work. 

Already a large maker of home cook. 
ing utensils (“Revere Ware”), the 
company is now branching out into the 
institutional cooking field. Using the 
same design as Revere’s home cooking 
utensils, the company will market a 
new line of copper-clad stainless steel- 
ware to hotels, schools, restaurants and 
other institutions. 

Future Imperfect. In his annual re- 
port, one-time lawyer Kennedy warned 
his stockholders’ jury that the national 
economy is expected to drop somewhat 
from the high level of 1953 and Re- 
vere, which felt the decline in its last 
quarter, may do less well this year. 

- But Revere and Chairman Kennedy 
had two important cards to play to off- 
set a sales slump: LIFO (last in, first 
out) accounting and a special reserve 
against raw material price declines, 
both of which should minimize inven- 
tory losses from copper and zinc price 
declines. Unlike founder Paul Revere, 
Chairman Kennedy saw no cause for 
alarm. Said he: “We look forward hope- 
fully to a satisfactory year in 1954.” 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GREENER PASTURES 


As the textile industry’s lean days run 
on, textile manufacturers spend less and 
less on modernization. This has pro 
gressed so far, in fact, that textile mz 
chinery makers estimate that the indus- 
try is now replacing only 2% of its 
obsolete equipment. With so few new 
orders coming in, the machinery mak 
ers have been hard put to keep their 
heads above water. So one after al- 
other, they have been branching out 
into more profitable sidelines, most 
often electronics and aircraft parts. 
Last month as machinery makers re 
ported 1953 results, there was plenty 
of proof that such diversification has 
been worthwhile. Because of the new 
work they have taken, such textile m* 
chinery makers as Universal Winding 
Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, Draper Corp. ¥ 
and Whitin Machine Works have I 
cently reported better earnings tha 
they did in 1952. One exception: famed, 
old Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 
of Worcester (Mass.). Without diversif- 
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$2.25 a share in 1952 to only 19c last 
year. Impressed by competitors’ success 
in other lines, Crompton & Knowles an- 
nounced that it was looking into possi- 
bilities in such growth industries as air- 
conditioning, automatic merchandising 
equipment and public utility gear. 


NATURAL GAS 


GAS IRE 


Last March Gas Age asked the gas 
industry when it would smarten up. 
Its blast was prompted by the Federal 
Power Commission’s document No. 
7114, which showed that the gas in- 
dustry supplied electric utilities with 
one trillion cubic feet of gas last year. 
The gas, bought at bargain prices, was 
used to produce electricity cheaply, 
thus undermining the competitive posi- 
tion of gas in many markets. The 
trade publication scathingly inquired 
how much longer the gas industry was 
going to “procrastinate in providing 
adequate storage,” in finding non-com- 
petitive users and when would it “get 
smart enough to stop a trillion com- 
petitors?” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


TOMAHAWKS AND 
TELEGRAPHS 


In its drive to string telegraph lines 
across the United States in 1861, even 
Abraham Lincoln believed the Western 
Union Telegraph Company could not 
surmount the hostile Indians of the 
West and the lack of poles on the vast, 


treeless plains. Western Union got’ the © 


poles up and fought off the Indians, 
but last month the company was get- 
ting ready to duck in case another 
arrow—of a twentieth-century sort—was 
coming its way. 

Stringing the bow this time was the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which ended hearings on a move to lift 
the scalp of Western Union’s inter- 
national telegraph business—a long, 11- 
year battle that has been more com- 
plicated than anything the Pawnees 
and Utes ever had to offer. Divest- 
ment of this business was one of the 
Government’s requirements when 
Western Union obtained permission to 
merge with Postal Telegraph, Inc., in 
1943. Since that time, Western Union 
has had eight annual extensions of the 
time limit to separate itself from its 
$12 million-a-year business. The com- 


.@ Mission ordered the hearings two years 


ago, recently told attorneys to file pro- 
posed findings by June 1. 


Limited Market. Only two possible 
purchasers of the overseas facilities are 
in sight now: R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc., and the American Cable and Radio 
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National Dairy’s Edward Stewart 


As boss of huge, far-flung National 
Dairy Products Corporation (assets: 
$424,966,626), Edward Ellsworth 
Stewart, 57, is the world’s biggest 
milkman. He is also the quietest. To 
a degree rare among executives of 
big business today, Ed Stewart is 
publicity-shy. He has, for example, 
even forbidden the use of his picture 
in National Dairy’s annual report. 

Busy Boss. Yet few companies as 
large and geographically dispersed 
as National Dairy have ever seen 
so much of their head man. To keep 
tabs on its far-flung operations, Ed 
Stewart travels 70,000 miles a year, 
mostly by plane. In between, he 
keeps in constant touch with plants 
by placing an average of 35 to 40 
long-distance telephone calls a day. 

Stewart believes firmly that there 
is no substitute for seeing local con- 
ditions for himself. This year he will 
drop in on every one of National 
Dairy’s 75 subsidiaries, chat not only 
with local company heads but with 
the entire management team. 
“Dairy,” says Stewart, “has always 
been a ‘we’ operation. I mean to 
keep it one.” 

Top of the Bottle. National Dairy 
may be a ‘we’ operation, but it is no 
wee one. Not only is it the largest 
U.S. producer of cheese and ice 
cream, but it also runs neck-and- 
neck with the Borden Company for 


“first place in: sales of fluid milk and 


cream. Since its founding thirty 


“years ago, National Dairy’s sales 


have increased more than 100-fold. 
Last year they hit $1,236,708,000, 
placing National Dairy for the third 
year in a row in that select group of 
U.S. companies with annual sales in 
excess of $1 billion. There was also 
plenty of cream on the bottle: earn- 
ings of $30,837,000—or more than 
22% times those in its first year. 

Yet few consumers know much of 
National Dairy, and many would not 
recognize its name. Under Stewart, 
each National Dairy subsidiary is 
encouraged to operate almost au- 
tonomously, choosing its own direc- 
tors, setting its own prices and plug- 
ging its own name. 

National Dairy’s products, now- 
ever, comprise some of the most re- 
spected brand-names on U.S. super- 
market shelves: Sheffield Farms 
milk, Kraft cheese, Breyer’s ice 
cream, Sealtest milk and cream. To 
keep them there—and on _ house- 
wives’ lips—this year alone National 


Dairy will spend 

an awesome 

$26,000,000 for 

advertising. A 

large dollop of 

it will go to 

maintain the 

famed Kraft 

Theater of the 

Air, one of radio and television’s old 
est dramatic shows. Stewart believes 
that nothing less than a top-quality 
show like the Kraft Theater would 
do justice to his product. 

Stewart's Start. Ed Stewart is 
himself very much a product of Na- 
tional Dairy. Pittsburgh-born and 
bred, he “joined National Dairy even 
before it was organized.” Actually, 
he got his start in 1920 with Pitts- 
burgh’s Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Three years later it merged with 
Chicago’s Hydrox Co. to form the 
nucleus of National Dairy. In 1929, 
Stewart temporarily departed to be- 
come vice-president of Cleveland’s 
Telling-Belle Vernon Dairy, but by 
1934 was back at Rieck-McJunkin as 
president, a post he held ten years. 

Just four years ago this month, 
Stewart was named executive vice- 
president of National Dairy and told 
that he could expect a sizable in- 
crease in salary. He took the post, 
but he turned down the additional 
pay. Explained he: “A shroud has 
no pockets.” Then, two years ago, 
National Dairy’s able Leroy Allison 
Van Bomel, 68, a Dairyman for 44 
years and its president for lI, 
stepped up to the board chairman- 
ship, with Stewart moving into the 
president’s chair. 

Men & Money. Since then, it has 
seldom been occupied for any long 
stretch at a time. Stewart, constantly 
on the move, has been out building 
up company sales and teamwork. 
“We keep a sharp eye on earnings,” 
says Stewart, “but we really watch 
personnel. They are our future.” 

To prepare for it, this year 
alone National Dairy will spend 
$36,000,000 on new and improved 
plant and equipment, the biggest 
such sum it has ever set aside. 

Stewart also plans no letup in Na- 
tional Dairy’s ceaseless research. At 
Idle Hour, the onetime $6,000,000 
estate of W. K. Vanderbilt which 
National Dairy now uses as a re- 
search laboratory, National’s Dairy- 
men, like Stewart himself, seldom - 
have an idle hour. 




















Western Union have been conferring 
with representatives of the Senate’s 
Commerce Committee in an attempt to 
work out a plan for handling the over- 
seas business. 

As observers saw it, the Federal 
Communications Commission had three 
possible courses: one, it could provide 
its own plan to divest Western Union of 
the properties; two, it could change its 
order requiring divestment; and, three, 
it could recommend changes in the law 
governing divestment. 

Said Western Union’s Walter P. 
Marshall regarding divestment: “This 
provision has proved impracticable be- 
cause the field of possible purchasers 
of Western Union cables, under the 
terms and conditions set forth in the 
law, appears limited to existing inter- 
national carriers and there is serious 
question whether other laws do not 
prohibit sale to any of them.” 

A letter from the Attorney General’s 
office expressed the “view” that the sale 
of telegraph operations to companies 
now competing with Western Union 
would “create a condition contrary to 
the anti-trust laws.” 

Tight Competition. Meanwhile, at the 
annual meeting last month, President 
Marshall repeated an oft-expressed 
sentiment. Long wounded by the exist- 
ence of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company's telegraph ser- 
vices, Marshall noted that “. . . the se- 
lective telegraph services of the tele- 
phone company, which is not required 
to provide a nationwide telegraph ser- 
vice, drain off each year many millions 
of dollars in revenues urgently needed 
for the support of a nationwide net- 
work of telegraph offices to serve the 
general public.” Two per cent of West- 
ern Union’s offices, he added, bring in 
more than 75% of its public message 
revenues. 

Last year a Senate subcommittee 
recommended the sale of the telephone 
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STRINGING WIRES ACROSS THE PLAINS (CIRCA 1861): 
after Indian arrows, Government hearings 





Corporation. The two companies and . 





WESTERN UNION’S MARSHALL: 
he got ready to duck 


company facilities to Western Union 
because the telegraph company was 
“rapidly drifting toward trouble,” but 
AT&T officials have made it clear they 
have no desire to sell. A Western Union 
report once estimated that the TWX 
facilities (teletypewriter exchange) and 
private wire services of AT&T were 
draining off more than $52 million in 
revenue a year from Western Union's 
own tills. 

President Marshall also told stock- 
holders that telegraph revenues dropped 
about 5% in this year’s first quarter 
from the level of last year. In 19583, 
however, Western Union compiled 
the highest gross operating revenue in 
its 103-year history: $220.4 million, 
with net income that amounted to 
$6.77 a share. Moreover, by selling its 
investment in the American District 
Telegraph Company and the Teleregis- 
ter Corporation, Western Union was 
able to retire its only bank loan and 
obtain the additional capital it needed 
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for the expansion of private and fae. 
simile services. 


COAL 


TURNABOUT 


Wutte the nation’s hard-hit coal op 
erators were singing the blues over lost 
markets (Forses, April 1, p. 37), the 
Delaware & Hudson Company came up 
with an annual report last month that 
traced the wanderings of one of coal’s 
markets as well as the whereabouts of 
part of the railroad industry’s fast. 
dwindling traffic volume. 

A holding company, Delaware & 
Hudson controls the fully-owned Hud- 
son Coal Company and the 100%-owned 
D. & H. Railroad Corporation, which 
operates 794 miles of lines in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State, and serves 
Montreal via a controlled carrier. Last 
year the railroad completely dieselized 
its operations, with the delivery of 10 
new diesel units and retirement of 95 
steam locomotives. The efficiency of the 
spanking new equipment reduced the 
railroad’s transportation ratio 1.4 points 
to 35%, with further paring likely this 
year, and saved the company $1 mil- 
lion during 1953. 

The performance of Hudson Coal, 
however, impaled D. & H. Presi- 
dent Joseph H. Nuelle firmly on the 
horns of a dilemma. Hudson Coal lost 
$2.9 million last year, quite an uncom- 
fortable loss following 1952’s deficit of 
$745,855. Net sales also dropped, from 
$37.9 million to $28.6 million. One 
main cause: the decline in the use of 
bituminous coal by dieselized carriers 
like the D. & H. Railroad. Traditionally 
soft coal’s biggest customers, the na- 
tion’s railroads as far back as 1952 were 
burning only 8.1% of total bituminous 
consumption. Thus what is profit for 
Railroadman Nuelle is Coalman Nu- 
elle’s loss. 

But even the profit was doubtful. 
D. & H.’s freight revenue (over-all to- 
tal: $51.5 million) from the haulage of 
bituminous coal dropped more than $1 
million last year. The cause, the com- 
pany confessed, was “increased dieseli- 
zation by New England and Canadian 
carriers.” 













































TEXTILES 


MAN-MADE TROUBLES 


Tue sad plight of the textile industry 
in general, and of the man-made fibers 
in particular, was highlighted last fort- 
night as one textile plant after another 
closed down. By the end of April well 
over half the looms in the nation’s sy? 
thetic weaving industry had come to a0 
abrupt halt and there were signs that 
more might be idled soon. 

For about 25% of the nation’s 113, 
000 total looms, it was only a tempo 
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BURLINGTON’S LOVE: 
he offered a neat solution 


rary stoppage of a week or so, but 38% 
of the others were out of commission 
even before the shut-down and will 
stay that way. The trouble is simply 
that, in recent months, rayon, acetate, 
nylon and other synthetic fabrics have 
been selling below actual costs of 
manufacture. Thus manufacturers de- 
cided reluctantly that it was better to 
shut down—and hope that prices would 
firm up—than to continue to sell at a 
loss. 

Mutual Agreement. For once there was 
no bickering between textile weav- 
ers in the North and the South. Indus- 
try overproduction and cotton competi- 
tion brought them to a rare mutuality 
of opinion. J. P. Stevens & Company, 
Inc., which rings up about half of its 
sales from synthetics, was the first to 
announce a week’s close-down. Textron, 
Incorporated soon followed suit. Both 
companies’ weaving plants are in the 
South, where Stevens stopped 10,000 
looms, Textron 4,500. Also in the 
South, two Woodside Mills plants and 
the one Erlanger Mill closed their 
doors. 

In New England, Hathaway Manu- 
facturing Co. stopped 1,500 New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) looms making rayon lin- 
ing twills. Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
closed its lining division at nearby Fall 
River and William Skinner & Sons shut 
down its 1,100 Holyoke looms. Bates 
Manufacturing Co. said its Androscog- 
gin (Maine) division is running at 
about 30% of capacity and merely to 
finish off old orders. New Market 
Manufacturing Co. at Lowell (Mass.) 
which makes rayon satins and taffetas, 
said it had no plans for a further cut- 
back—but is running at only 50% of 
Capacity now. 

Divided Minds. Burlington Mills 
Corp., the nation’s biggest synthetic 
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producer, announced that it would wait 
until May before shutting down 8,000 
of its looms. But Burlington, like its 
competitors, has been curtailing pro- 
duction for months, is now operating 
at only 70% of capacity. 

Burlington Chairman J. Spencer 
Love offered the industry a solution. 
Prices, said he, would jump 2 to 5c a 
yard if every fabricator were to insist 
immediately on getting his cost back 
on every order and would reduce pro- 
duction on any goods that could not 
be sold at least at cost. He claimed that 
if this were done, the industry would 
be restored to a reasonably profitable 
basis by late June or July. 

It is hardly likely, however, that his 
advice will be followed. The more 
probable outcome, some weavers think, 
is that the temporary closings and cur- 
tailments will stretch on into lengthy 
ones. The only solution, many believe, 
is to find ways of making the syn- 
thetics more attractive to consumers. 

Uneasy Exception. For the present, at 
least, cotton, which is holding its own 
rather well in yardage sales, seems to 
be the only “miracle” fiber. But even 
King Cotton wears an uneasy crown. 
The main trouble, says Herman Cone, 
president of Cone Mills Corp., the na- 
tion’s Number 1 denim-maker, is re- 
tailers’ obsession with low inventories. 
Scared of buying too much, they buy 
too little. Then when an item looks like 
a sure seller, says Cone, they wire or- 
ders to the mills marked “ship yester- 
day.” This not only snarls up produc- 
tion schedules, but also worsens the 
mills’ tight cost-price squeeze resulting 
from the fact that raw cotton costs are 
up, cotton textile prices down. 


DRUGS 
PENICILLIN POISONING 


SwEPT up in a flood tide of optimism, 
Bristol-Myers’ President Lee H. Bristol 
back in 1951 confidently predicted that 
“penicillin has a tremendous future.” 
Penicillin itself has since fully borne 
out Bristol’s claim, but the future of 
penicillin producers apparently is an- 
other matter. Last month, like many a 
competitor, Bristol-Myers seemed to be 
suffering from a dose of what could 
only be described as penicillin poison- 
ing. So successful and popular has the 
drug become that nearly every drug 
house has gotten into the act, spoiling 
its profitability. 

Sore Spot. Leafing through their 1953 
annual reports, stockholders found that 
sales and pretax profits, off for the 
second year in a row, had dropped 2% 
to $55.4 million and profits had fallen 
to $5.04 million. The sore spot in Bris- 
tol-Myers’ showing last year was its 
Laboratories Division. Ravaged by in- 
dustry-wide price cutting on penicillin, 
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its chief product, the division operated 
in the red. 

Just how much the furious competi- 
tion in ethical drugs cost Bristol-Myers 
last year, Lee Bristol is not saying. As 
with rival drug makers, Lee Bristol has 
seen the handwriting on the wall for 
some time. Penicillin unit production 
has been steadily climbing, but since 
1951, price-cutting has driven revenues 
derived from the antibiotic down from 
34% to 25% to 19% of Bristol-Myers’ 
sales. Over the same period, Bristol- 
Myers’ pretax profits have declined 
from 21% to 8.8% of sales. 

Proprietary Comfort. The proprie- 
tary items in Bristol-Myers’ -medicine 
chest have been more comforting. Sales 
of such staples as Ipana toothpaste, 
Mum, Vitalis hair oil and Sal Hepatica 
increased from 54% to 57% of sales last 
year and partially helped to fill the 
penicillin vacuum. 

Though the antibiotic’s profit mar- 
gins have become somewhat toxic, 
President Lee Bristol and Treasurer 
Gavin MacBain have only kind words 
for penicillin. Says MacBain: “Peni- 
cillin has helped us develop the skills 
we needed to change from a pro- 
prietaries to an ethical drugs specialty 
house with great growth potential. And 
there were good profits for a time, too.” 

The key to “good” profits these days 
is research, which has developed such 
premium-priced new dosages as “Bris- 
tapen” (a tablet compound) and “Cil- 
loral,” an oral form of the drug. Bristol 
has also tried to enhance the drug’s 
profit margins by switching its sales ac- 
cent from the badly oversaturated bulk 
markets to the private label (for other 
drug houses) and Bristol-branded trade. 
According to MacBain, these tactics 
halted the laboratories’ downtrend. 

If so, streptomycin probably helped. 





BRISTOL-MYERS’ BRISTOL: 
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Tue folly of the notion that labor 
peace can be achieved through some 
legislative gadgetry is on display 
these days in all its impracticality. 
This folly concerns the “strike vote” 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Briefly, the issue is this. There is a 
strong sentiment in Congress for 
some halter on the right and/or au- 
thority of union leaders to call a 
strike without rank and file having 
a Say-so via a secret ballot. Although 
most unions do provide for member 
approval or disapproval of strike ac- 
tion, such voting is usually done in 
the glare of an open meeting. 

On the surface, the strike vote 
sounds like an elegant idea. If de- 
mocracy in unions means anything, 
certainly the workers should have a 
right to determine whether or not 
they will walk out when negotiations 
between the union and the employer 
break down. No one can present a 
logical argument against this kind 
of wholesome objective. 

But union-management relations, 
particularly during bargaining peri- 
ods, is not a logical process. Emo- 
tions play a big part in the strategy 
of both sides. And there are strong 
feelings even among management 
men that the strike vote legislation 
now under consideration (and sup- 
ported by the Administration) might 
impair rather than improve labor re- 
lations. 

Consider for a moment how the 
new amendment might work in a 
practical situation. A union gets 
ready to sit down and negotiate a 
new contract with an employer. In 
accordance with Taft-Hartley law, 
the union has already notified the 
company 60 days in advance that 
it will seek to improve its pact with 
management. After some _prelimi- 
nary sparring during which the un- 
ion will fire every oratorical gun in 
its arsenal, both sides will get down 
‘| -to the brass tacks of specific pro- 
| posals. The negotiations will run 
true to course. For a few weeks both 
sides will be miles apart. Then with 
the deadline approaching, there will 
be round-the-clock negotiations and, 
finally, the employer makes his “last 
offer.” The union must decide 
whether to take it or strike. By now 
the area of disagreement has shrunk- 
en considerably because the give- 
and-take of the bargaining table has 
pretty much taken care of most 
issues. 





-— LABOR RELATIONS 


The Strike Vote Question 








If the strike 
vote amend- 
ment becomes 
law, however, 
collective _ bar- 
gaining may 
well lose much 
of its horse trad- 
ing advantages. 
For one, the employer will first want 
to know whether his employees are 
“strike prone” or not before making 
any major concessions. He might ap- 
proach the bargaining table with the 
idea that his employees are more 
easily satisfied with working condi- 
tions than the union officers. On the 
other hand, the union, not sure 
whether the workers will support it 
in a secret ballot, might also be in- 
clined to let negotiations drag until 
worker sentiment has been tapped 
through the strike vote procedure. 

But there is a more serious draw- 
back. The chances are the workers 
will almost always vote in favor of 
a strike because: 

® A favorable strike vote will 
give the union the extra strength it 
needs to win further concessions. 
When an employer discovers that his 
employees have voted to walk out he 
is more liable to “up” his last offer 
to prevent a closing. 

© A strike vote under the law will 
not mean that the union must carry 
out the workers’ mandate. It’s just 
authorization to call a strike, and it 
can be cancelled. 

® Most workers will vote “strike” 
because they won’t want their lead- 
ers to lose face with management. 

© If strikes are called as a result 
of a secret vote, they will last longer. 
Workers will feel that they are com- 
mitted to seeing it through. 

® Previous “voting” procedures 
have failed and have been aban- 
doned by Congress. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, a union once couldn’t 
negotiate a union shop clause with- 
out workers voting approval of such 
a demand. In 99% of the cases, the 
employees “stuck by their union” 
and voted overwhelmingly for it. 

© The worker doesn’t think that 
a strike is as horrendous as does the 
public, the Government or manage- 
ment. It’s a way to let off steam, to 
flex collective muscles, to tell off the 
boss. Loss of possible income, for 
many employees, is a price they are 
willing to pay for these emotional 
and psychological outlets. 
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Bristol did not get into production on 
that antibiotic until mid-1953, though it 
has been relatively more stable price. 
wise than penicillin. Both drugs are 
fermentation-produced. But in terms of 
output, says MacBain, streptomycin 
will probably never match the older 
drug because its markets are more lim. 
ited. Penicillin demand, moreover, hag 
been broadening, and to keep abreast 
of it Bristol greatly expanded its plant, 
But Treasurer MacBain admits to “more 
plant than we would need if we were 
going to produce only penicillin and 
streptomycin.” 

New Mold. Bristol hopes that much 
of its idle floor space will soon be put 
to work on a new antibiotic—tetra- 
cycline. Patent problems, however, 
hang over this hope like a pall. Along 
with Bristol-Myers, American Cyana- 
mid’s Lederle Laboratories and Brook- 
lyn’s Charles Pfizer claim to have moth- 
ered the drug first, and the Patent Of 
fice has not yet resolved this triangle. 
Hedging their bets, Pfizer and Lederle 
have agreed to cross-license if either 
of them wins the patent. 

Bristol, however, has decided to go 
it alone and expects to start selling tet- 
racycline some time before June. Pfizer 
and Lederle have already come to 
market with it and the outlook is prom- 
ising. The new antibiotic will do every- 
thing that Pfizer's terramycin and Led- 
erle’s aureomycin will do, MacBain 
claims, but “without the side effects of 
either.” Confident that Bristol-Myers is 
going to win the patent dispute, he 
also thinks tetracycline could be just 
the cure Bristol-Myers needs for its 
penicillin-poisoned profit margins. 


BANKS 


MIXED BLESSINGS 


Last month New York City bankers 
broke into happy smiles, and with good 
reason: their first-quarter profits were 
way up. Earnings of the Big Ten Man- 
hattan banks averaged 18.5% better 
than a year ago, ranging from Manu- 
facturers Trust Company's 3.6% in- 
crease (from $1.87 a share to $1.42) 
to Guaranty Trust’s 56.6% rise in earn- 
ings (from 99c a share to $1.55). Na- 
tional City Bank, Gotham’s biggest, 
reported earnings up 8.7% and Chase 
National Bank, the second-biggest, re- 
ported a 20% increase. 

Current Assets. For these happy tid- 
ings, the banks could thank, at least in 
part, the trend which began last May 
toward an easier national money policy. 
It reversed the previous downward 
trend of New York City bank deposits, 
and was reflected in higher bond prices. 
This, plus the cut last July in the re- 
serves which New York City banks are 
required to keep in cash, from 24% to 
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Richfield Reviews 


Net earnings of Richfield for 1953 were $28,525,000, 
equal to $7.13 per share, as compared to $25,625,000, 
equal to $6.41 per share, for 1952. Dividends of $3.50 
per share, including a special dividend of 50¢, were 
paid during 1953. 


Sales of refined products in 1953 averaged 103,430 


barrels per day, as compared to 93,295 barrels per day 
in 1952. 


Sales of crude oil averaged 24,904 barrels per day, as 
compared to 27,689 barrels per day in 1952. 


Gross sales and other operating revenue totaled 
$202,039,000 in 1953, as compared to $180,828,000 in 1952. 


Gross crude oil production in 1953 amounted to 
26,499,000 barrels, as compared to 27,440,000 barrels in 
1952. Net production was 20,603,000 barrels in 1953, as 
compared to 21,161,000 barrels in 1952. 


Total crude oil processed at the 
Corporation’s refinery in 1953 
averaged 111,647 barrels per day. 


During 1953 the Corporation 
used its retained earnings to- 
gether with $24,000,000 in new 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY OF 
OUR 1953 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, | 
RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 555 SOUTH | 
FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 





May 1, 1954 
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funds from the sale of debentures to provide for an 
enlarged program of capital additions. Capital 
expenditures of $62,951,000 during 1953 were 
$36,432,000 in excess of 1952 expenditures. The increase 
was attributable primarily to a refinery expansion 
program and to development of oil and gas properties. 


These are highlights in the 1953 Annual Report... an- 
other chapter in the Richfield story of progress. 





COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 


1953 1952 





Gross operating income $202,039,003 $180,828,129 
156,332,534 135,882,960 


$ 45,706,469 $ 44,945,169 


Costs and expenses 





Interest expense and 


non operating income — net (380,983) (220,171) 


$ 45,325,486 $ 44,724,998 





Provision for Federal income 


and excess profits taxes 16,800,000 19,100,000 


_$ 28,525,486 $ 25,624,998 





Net income 








Net income per share $7.13 $6.41 


OIiL CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 


















* Figures in parentheses: total assets 
1954. 





BANKERS’ PLEASURE 


First Quarter 


Deposits Earnings 
(millions of doliars) (per share) 

Bank 1954 1953 % Change 1954 1953  % Change 
National City (5,868)° ....... $5,326 $5,315 + 2 $1.12 $1038 + 8.7 
Chase (5,540) .............. 5,048 5,062 — 2 1.02 85 +20.0 
Manufacturers Trust (2,827)... 2,596 2467 + 52 142 187 + 36 
Guaranty Trust (2,951)....... 2,508 2520 — 6 1.55 99 +56. 
Bankers Trust (2,182)........ 1900 1,771 +72 1.18 96 +22.9 
Chemical Bank & Trust (1,895) 1,704 1,649 + 33 1.01 93 + 86 
Hanover Bank (1,746) ....... 15638 1,486 + 5.1 137 126 4+ 8.7 
Irving Trust (1,483) ........ 1,333 1,153 +15.6 2 40 +80.0 
Bank of the Manhattan (1,479) 1,823 1,143 415.7 75 64 +17.1 
Corn Exchange (801) ........ 745 737 +10 145 182 + 9.8 


(in millions of dollars) as of March 31, 





First Quarter 








22%, meant more dollars for investment 
and a bigger income. 

The banks also profited from the 
sale of securities, as against losses on 
securities transactions in 1953's first 
quarter. Guaranty Trust, for example, 
reported $2.9 million in security profits 
in this year’s first quarter, compared 
with a $1,500 loss in 1953. Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company showed $1.0 
million profit compared with a $45,000 
loss last year. 

Uncertain Prospects. But whether or 
not easier money will mean higher 
bank profits over the long term is still 
a moot question. Though it did help in 
the first quarter, and will probably do 
so in the second quarter, the rest of the 
year may tell a different story. 

Loans have been declining, and in 
an effort to improve matters, the 
“prime” interest rate (the rate charged 
the biggest concerns with the best 
credit ratings) was cut in March from 
3%% to 3%. Whether this cut, the first in 
20 years, will increase the volume and 
amount of loans or will simply reduce 
the total interest banks receive on loans, 
is yet to be seen. First reports showed 
no rush of borrowers. Investors, how- 
ever, took the adverse view, pushing 
such bank stocks as National City, 
Bankers Trust and Hanover Bank to 
new lows for the year. 

Right now the decline in bank loans 
is more than offset by an increase in 
bank investments. But any deteriora- 
tion in the economy would hit the 
banks hard. Since World War II their 
operating expenses have doubled and 
they show no signs of falling. Chase is 
a good example. While its total earn- 
ings increased in the first quarter, a 
10.5% increase in expenses cut operating 
profits. A $500,000 reduction in taxes 
and a more than 1,000% increase in se- 
curity sales saved the day. But such 
nice windfalls can hardly be counted 
on to continue. 

Plaguing Problem. What really both- 
ers New York City bankers, and their 
Chicago brethren, is their Federal Re- 


serve classification. Although required 
reserves were cut last July, the New 
York and Chicago banks must still let 
22% of their net demand deposits lie 
idle in the till, whereas reserve banks 
in other cities need keep only 19% in 
reserves. This, the bankers say, means 
that $650 million of their assets are 
immobilized, causing a loss of at least 
$6 million in annual income. 

But even if this inequity is resolved, 
as the bankers say it must be, there is 
a far bigger problem facing them. De- 
posits in big city banks are on the wane 
because of a steady trend toward de- 
centralization of U.S. industry and com- 
merce. Thus while total deposits of 
New York City banks on March 31, 
1954 were larger than a year ago, since 
1940 the ten biggest Manhattan banks 
have increased their deposits only 61%, 
or less than half as much as have the 
ten biggest out-of-town banks. 

So while bankers seemed pleased 
with their latest financial statements, 
with good reason their smiles were not 
as broad as they might have been. 


TELEVISION 
GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


AskeD where else in President Wil- 
liam O’Neil’s sprawling empire he 
would rather be working, a General 
Tire executive once declared, “Nowhere. 
But the most enviable position in our 
setup is Tom O’Neil’s. . . . He just 
keeps asking for money and gets it.” 

William O’Neil’s second eldest son 
Tom, who heads General Tire’s Gen- 
eral Teleradio subsidiary and the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, is accus- 
tomed to making money as well as to 
spending it. Radio and television bill- 
ings last year contributed about 14% of 
General Tire’s $7.4 million net. 

Last month, in a move that he hopes 
will produce even better earnings this 
year, Tom O’Neil rented 30 old motion 
pictures from the Bank of America, will 
soon start leasing them to television 
stations all over the country. Rivals in 

































































TELERADIO’S O’NEIL: 
“most enviable position” 






the trade estimated that the $1.3 mil- 
lion in rentals O’Neil, Jr. will pay the 
Bank of America over the next five 
years are “four times” going rates. But 
an O'Neil aide, pointing to the “qual- 
ity” of the newly-acquired “oldies,”® 
came up with a reply characteristic of 
fast-growing General: “You've got to 
spend money to make it.” 


LEAD & ZINC 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Leap and zinc producers felt better 
times plucking at their threadbare coat 
sleeves last month for the first time in 
almost a year and a half. Their earn- 
ings are as irrevocably tied to refined 
metal prices as a bob to a plumb line. 
Jogged into action by the Government's 
new but still indefinite stockpiling pro- 
gram and the conviction that prices 
have just about bottomed out, consum- 
ers cautiously began rebuilding de- 
pleted inventories, nudged lead to 13%c 
a pound, zinc to 10Ke a pound. 

The Long Wait. After so long in the 
wringer, metal men were sure that 
prices were overdue for a boost. Said 
one: “We've been down so far that the 
only way left to go is up.” Investors 
apparently agreed. Soon after word of 
the Government’s stockpiling plans 
broke, they bid up such metal equities 
as St. Joseph Lead, New Jersey Zinc 
and American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
to well above earlier stock market qu0- 
tations. 

Investors did so despite a crop of 
poor quarterly earnings reports. Metal 
prices in this year’s first quarter sank 
well below those of last year. From 

* Among others, General’s acquisition 
includes such big-ticket pictures as “Body 
and Soul,” “Arch of Triumph,” “One 
Touch of Venus.” 
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P.GaeE. SERVES 46 OF CALIFORNIA'S 58 COUNTIES 


‘ 
Cyross operating revenues reached a new 
peak of $364,105,000, exceeding those of the 
previous year by $50,120,000, or 16.0%. The 
electric rate increase placed in effect late in 
1952 was a major factor contributing to this 
large gain in revenues. 











Sales of electricity totaled 14,770,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and sales of gas 227,052,000,000 
cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous 
year by 10.0% and 3.2%, respectively. Sales 
were adversely affected by reason of the gen- 
erally warmer weather which prevailed during 
most of the year. 











In addition to sales to our customers, we trans- 
ported 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity for the account of others, and 55,980,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas for use in our steam- 
electric generating plants and for other Com- 
pany uses. 










We experienced a net gain of 101,379 cus- 
tomers, and at the year-end we were supplying 
service to 2,729,168 customers in all branches 
of our operations. It was the seventh con- 
secutive year in which we have added more 
than 100,000 customers. 















Expenditures for expanding and enlarging our 
facilities for serving the public totaled $197,- 
000,000 for the year, bringing to $1, 174,000,000 
the amount spent by the Company for this 
purpose since the close of World War II. 




















Net proceeds derived from the sale of secur- 
ities for financing our construction program 
amounted to approximately $129,250,000, 
such proceeds exceeding the par value or 
face amount of the securities issued by over 
$15,000,000. 


48th Annual Report. ..1953 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The number of those participating in the own- 
ership of the Company passed the 200,000 
mark for the first time in 1953. At the year- 
end we had 207,083 stockholders of record, an 
increase of 8,753 compared with the end of 
the previous year. 


The Company was one ofa five-company study 
team which formed a jointly owned firm to be 
called Nuclear Power Company, having as its 
ultimate goal the harnessing of atomic energy 
for the production of electric power. 
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Territory Served by PG.&E. 


P. G. & E.’s 62,300 miles of electric 
power lines and 15,350 miles of gas 
pipe lines serve 2,729,168 Northern 
and Central California customers. 
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Preliminary steps were taken toward the ac- 
quisition, by an exchange of stock, of Pacific 
Public Service Company. Its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, serves gas and electricity in areas within 
and contiguous to our field of operations. 


The expected improvement in our earnings 
materialized, net earnings for the common 
stock amounting to $3.12 a share, compared 
with $2.52 in the previous year, both based 
upon the average number of common shares 
outstanding in the respective periods. 
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Kaswmes reached more satisfactory levels, reflecting the benefit of a full calendar year under the 
higher electric rates which became effective late in 1952. This should prove beneficial to all concerned. 
The confidence of the investing public and the financial strength resulting therefrom supply the best 
assurance that we can adequately serve our customers and provide properly for our employees. 

The democratic character of the ownership of modern corporations is often overlooked. Anyone, 
regardless of race, creed or national origin, can freely participate in such ownership upon the pur- 
chase of a single share of stock. Yet, many apparently still believe the privilege of stock ownership 
is restricted in some manner. A broader base for the ownership of American industry will do much 
toward a better understanding of our economic system. To this end, the efforts of security exchanges 
and security dealers to promote a broader ownership of industry are to be highly commended. 


PACIFIC 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


If you'd like to know more about P.G. & E. write: K. C. Christensen, 
Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California, 


for a copy of our Annual Report. 


President 
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January to March last year lead aver- 
aged 13%c a pound vs. about 13c this 
year. Similarly zinc in last year’s first 
period balanced out to 11%c a pound 
vs. less than 9%c a pound this year. 
Facing the facts of generally lower 
prices on the one hand, metal men also 
had to contend with lighter shipments. 
According to the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, its members invoiced only an esti- 
mated 202,000 tons from January to 
March of this year, about 13% less than 
in 1953. 

New Look? In June, however, lead 
producers may be dancing to another 
tune. If heavy Government buying ma- 
terializes in this quarter, it could push 
the heavy metal as high as 15c a 
pound. Even at current quotes, lead 
stands above the average price of last 
year’s first half. Deeper in the depths, 
zine would have to spurt to at least 13c 
a pound to top the average price for 
last year’s first half. But in any case, 
metal markets were looking up and 
metal men and investors seemed to be 
betting on increased government stock- 
piling to swathe metal earnings in a 
new look. 


APPAREL 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


Ir men would dress up, Ward Mel- 
ville, president of Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration, would be a happy man. As 
boss of the nation’s largest integrated 
shoe manufacturing and retailing com- 
pany, Melville views brilliantly hued 
sport shirts and casually dressed men 
(“sloppy” he calls them) with high in- 
dignation. With today’s sportswear, 
Melville balefully mutters, “goes a pair 
of brown loafers, the more disreputa- 
ble, the better.” Nostalgically he re- 
calls the days when men wore dress 
shoes all the time and when two-toned 
spectator shoes were a summer must. In 
that happy era, men bought almost 
twice as many pairs of shoes as they 
now do. 

Long Strides. But even despite mod- 
ern-day male fashions, Melville Shoe 
does very well. The company operates 
12 shoe factories, and its three retail 
chains—Thom McAn, Miles and John 
Ward—give it 807 outlets. Melville 
has a shoe store in almost every city in 
the U.S. with more than 30,000 popu- 
lation, but Ward Melville is not satis- 
fied. His goal is a store in every city 
of 20,000, and to get them he has 
been opening new stores on the average 
of one a week for the past 15 months. 

Although Melville’s factories are all 
in New England and its retail outlets 
are all over the country, the company 
has had only one strike in its 52-year 
history. That was a two-day squabble 
between rival unions. Melville has an 
equally good record in its fiscal affairs. 


In sales, Melville ranks fifth in the 
whole shoe industry, outdistanced only 
by International Shoe, Endicott John- 
son, Brown Shoe and General Shoe. 
But its profits are second only to Inter- 
national Shoe’s. 

Radical Ideas. The company was not 
always so well off. Until 1922, the 
Melville Shoe Corp., consisted of only 
five John Ward stores selling medium- 
priced shoes. Today there are thir- 
teen John Ward stores, but they ac- 
count for less than 2% of Melville’s 
total sales. Ward Melville’s father, 
founder Frank Melville, Jr., believed 
strongly, however, that there was a big 
future in mass-produced men’s shoes 
that could be sold at a low price. 

Shoemen were skeptical. Shoe fac- 
tories, they pointed out, were not then 
organized to maintain year-round mass 
production. Nevertheless, Melville had 


MELVILLE’S MELVILLE: 
he had a ready answer 


a shoe factory built to order by the 
J. F. McElwain Co. (merged into Mel- 
ville in 1939). He contracted to buy 
at cost all the shoes McElwain could 
produce, and agreed to split the retail 
profits with them. Then with his supply 
of shoes assured, that same year Mel- 
ville opened the first Thom McAn 
store, offered customers 27 different 
styles of shoes at the one price of $4. 
The store was Spartan in simplicity— 


a white-washed front, bare floors and . 


park benches for seats. The idea caught 
on immediately; within 14 months 
there were 50 Thom McAn stores. 
The chain has never stopped grow- 
ing since. Today there are 533 mod- 
ernistic Thom McAn stores offering 
more than 175 styles and the standard 
price of $7.95. Says Ward Melville, 
who has been president since 1930: 
“Our price is actually just the same as 
it always was if you figure that today’s 
dollar is worth only 50c.” But Melville 
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does not aim merely at making a shoe 
to sell at a fixed price, claims instead 
to produce a quality-built shoe at the 
best price. Thus Melville’s shoes have 
sold as low as $3 and as high as $9, 
It is this emphasis on quality, Melville 
believes, that has made Thom McdAn 
“the nation’s best-selling shoe.” Last 
year the white-fronted stores rang up 
well over 50% of Melville’s $108 mil- 
lion total sales. 

Ladies Day. Melville does not mere- 
ly cater to men. Back in 1926 the com- 
pany opened combination Thom McAn 
stores selling men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. These stores were de- 
signed to serve smaller communities 
which could not provide a profitable 
volume on men’s shoes alone. Today 
there are 101 such “Gold Line” stores 
which last year rang up 15% of Mel- 
ville sales. 

Several years ago, Ward Melville de- 
cided he was placing too much enm- 


- phasis on the male market. While the 


population as a whole was increasing, 
he observed, men individually were 
buying fewer shoes, and the shoes they 
did buy wore out less often. Instead of 
walking, they rode. Instead of favoring 
light-weight shoes, as they once had, 
men had come to prefer longer-wear- 
ing, heavy shoes; composition soles, 
U.S. males had found, outwore leather 
“two to one.” Moreover, 3,500,000 of 
Thom McAn’s best customers were 
wearing GI boots. 

These changes some _ businessmen 
would just have written off as the 
normal fortunes of life in a changing 
world. But energetic Ward Melville de- 
cided to change with it, observed that 
women were buying more shoes than 
were men. So he began looking for an 
established chain of women’s shoe 
stores that would have the same appeal 
for women as Thom McAn did for men. 
He found what he was looking for in 
the 160-store Miles Shoe chain, which 
retails milady’s shoes at $4.99. Late 
in 1952, Melville acquired the Miles 
chain in a stock exchange deal. Mel: 
ville believes it was a smart move. Last 
year Miles added $20 million to Mel! 
ville volume, helped push sales to ai 
all-time record high. 

Now Ward Melville thinks he ha‘ 
most of his problems licked. Although 
he may not be able to put men back 
into the fancy duds which mean wear: 
ing dress shoes, he can bank on wom- 
en’s perennial hankering for a “whole 
new outfit”—including new shoes. 


UTILITIES 


CON ED’S CASH 

Last month the world’s biggest operat: 
ing electric and gas utility, Consol 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
made plans for expansion on two fronts. 
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STANDARD OIL ononat 


and Subsidiaries 


Assets Now Top 2 Billion...Sales at All-Time High... 
Earnings Increased... Expansion Continued 


Total assets of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiary companies passed the $2 billion mark during 1953. The 
second billion of our assets was built up in less than seven years, 
compared with 57 years required to build up the first billion, 
Product sales for the year reached an all-time high. The volume 
of product sales was up 6 per cent and earnings rose 4 per cent 
over 1952. Gains also were registered in production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids, refinery crude runs, and pipeline traffic. 
Our vigorous postwar expansion program continued, with capital 
expenditures for the year again exceeding $200 million to main- 
tain and improve our competitive position. Such expenditures 
are expected to be even greater in 1954 and 1955, totaling about 
half a billion dollars for the two-year period. Some other high- 
lights of the year: Construction started on our refinery at 
Mandan, North Dakota; three new research laboratories were 
completed; three new Ultraforming units—a development of 
Standard Oil’s laboratories—were started and two more were 
planned. More new and improved products were introduced by 
our company in 1953 than in any other year since World War II. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1953 were $2,036,101,000 compared 
with $1,963,877,000 for 1952. 


SALES IN 1953 TOTALED $1,665,000,000 compared with 
$1,550,000,000 in 1952, highest previous year. Both in total vol- 
ume and in dollar value our sales were greater than ever before. 
The volume gain in 1953 of 6 per cent was slightly higher than 
the average for the domestic industry. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1953 WERE $124,830,000 or $8.11 per 
share. This compares with $119,980,000 or $7.81 per share in 1952. 
Our 1953 tax bill was $94,729,000 which was $2,052,000 more than 
in 1952. Taxes in 1953 were equivalent to $6.16 per share. In 
addition, we collected from customers $255 million in taxes for 
local, state and federal governments. 


DIVIDENDS of $3.86 per share were paid in 1953; of this, $2.50 
was the regular cash dividend and the balance was the value of a 
special dividend in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) stock. 
Dividends were paid in 1953 for the 60th consecutive year. The 
year’s reinvestment of profits increased the stockholders’ equity 
from $88.33 per share at the end of 1952 to $93.39 per share on 
December 31, 1953. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES were $209,157,000 compared with 
$204,293,000 in 1952. Our expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in 1954 and 1955 calls for capital expenditures of about 
half a billion dollars. About half of this amount will go into de- 
velopment of new crude oil production and reserves. A further 
increase in domestic demand for oil products is expected. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1953 numbered 50,870. Our em- 
ployees received a 4 per cent general pay increase during the year. 


STOCKHOLDERS NUMBERED 117,800 at the end of 1953. About 
half of our employees are stockholders. The largest stockholding 
by an individual is less than 1% of our total stock; the largest 
holding of any institution is less than 4%. 


This record of progress reflects our improved ability to serve our customers and demonstrates the splendid support and cooperation of our employees. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
and Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business for the Years 1953 and 1952 
1953 1952 


$1,709,510,619 $1,592,122,143 
19,893,235 24,772,976 


$1,729,403,854 $1,616,895,119 


Sales and operating revenues. . 
Dividends, interest, and other income 





Total income 





DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, sl 
ating and general expenses other n 
those shown below ae 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 
of properties— , 
Depreciation, and amortization of 

emergency facilities : 
Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
evelopment costs, and loss on retire- 
ments and abandonments 

Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 

Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amountin, 
to $254,523,000 in 1953 and $236,815, 
in 1952 collected from customers for 
government agencies) 

Interest expe 

Minority stockholders’ interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries 


Total deductions 


$1,380,053,147 $1,294,419,369 


66,417,432 58,031,915 


46,979,844 
53,055,000 


37,702,958 
52,551,000 


41,674,330 
11,002,150 8,671,862 


5,395,554 5,410,869 
$1,604,577,457 $1,496,913,681 
$ 124,826,397 $ 119,981,438 


40,125,708 








Net earnings 


Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) — , 
Regular dividends paid wholly in cash— 
$2.50 per share 
Special pA rer paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)— 
276,939 shares in 1953 and 278,246 
shares - 1952 as average carrying value 
-together with equalizin, y- 
ments in lieu of fractional shares. ar- 
ket values on dates of distribution were 
equivalent to $1.3637 in 1953 and 
51.5187 in 1952 per on Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) stock 


Total dividends paid 


Balance of i retained $ 78,206,910 $ 73,110,497 
arnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at beginning of = MT 854,833,205 773,259,988 
* years’ reserve n n: uir ‘or 
he. caer ‘nie 8,462,720 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at end of year 
—_ 


Copies of the 1953 Annual Report are available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan. Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 





$ 38,301,964 $ 38,368,232 


8,317,523 8,502,709 
$ 46,619,487 $ 46,870,941 











$ 933,040,115 $ 854,833,205 











THE STORY IN FIGURES 
1953 1952 1951 





FINANCIAL 


Total income $1,729,000,000 $1,617,000,000 $1,559,000,000 
Net earnings 124,830,000 119,980,000 148,700,000 
Net earnings per share. . $8.11 $7.81 $9.71 
Dividends paid $ 46,620,000 $ 46,870,000 $ 45,000,000 
Dividends paid per share $3.864* $4.019* $3.954* 
Earnings retained in the 
i $ 78,210,000 $ 73,110,000 $ 103,700,000 

Capital expenditures.... $ 209,200,000 $ 204,300,000 $ 183,100,000 
Net worth, at the year 

end $1,437,000,000 $1,357,000,000 $1,272,000,000 
Book value per share, at 

the year end $88.33 $83.00 


PRODUCTION 


Crude oil and natural gas 

liquids produced, net, 

barrels 97,860,000 
Oil wells owned, net, at 

the year end 9,442 9,194 9,043 
Gas wells owned, net, at 

the year end 1,522 1,307 1,106 


97,300,000 95,210,000 


MANUFACTURING 


Crude oil run at refineries, 

barrels 204,800,000 
Crude running capacity, 

at year end, barrels 


185,300,000 187,600,000 


612,800 569,000 548,000 


MARKETING 


Total sales in dollars.... $1,665,000,000 $1,550,000,000 $1,499,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, at 
the year en 4,526 4,539 4,528 
Retail outlets served, at 
the year end 30,900 


31,040 31,130 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, mi 
Pipeline traffic, million 
arrel mil 142,500 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles. . . 


17,540 16,740 16,180 


138,900 142,000 


101,100 97,850 99,510 


PEOPLE 


ser Wiese at the year 


117,800 117,600 116,800 


50,870 51,440 49,740 


*Including $1.364 in 1953, $1.519 in 1952, and $1.704 in 1951, as the 
market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 
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Highlights from the 


1953 Annual Report 


Copperweld’s sales volume in 1953 the Company's rate of operations 
attained a new high record and net compared with the latter months of 
earnings were the second highest in the 1953. Management anticipates with 
Company's history. During the year, reasoned confidence a satisfactory 
the Company made extensive progress year in 1954. 


on its plant modernization program. FRANK R. S. KAPLAN 
President 
Early indications in the first quarter 


of 1954 show an upward trend for 


1953 1952 


PER PER 
SHARE OF SHARE OF 
AMOUNT [COMMON AMOUNT COMMON 


STOCK STOCK 
FINANCIAL AND OPERATING 





Se ee a $83,803,418 $71,624,488 
Net income 2,852,078 . 2,304,387 « 
Dividends paid—5% Preferred 45,195 ‘ 51,339 
Dividends paid—6% Preferred 206,094 . _ 
Dividends paid—Common stock 1,030,270 ‘ 1,029,728 
Earnings retained in business 1,570,519 ‘ 1,223,320 
Federal state and other taxes (excepting social se- 
curity included under Employees’ section below) . 3,725,792 . 2,450,5166 
Additions to plant and equipment 3,330,629 / 1,999,168 
Working capital at end of year 12,818,728 . 13,971,993 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities . . 2.7 to 1 2.2 to 1 


EMPLOYEES 


Average number of employees 
Wages and salaries $21,820,176 
Other employee benefits 2,895,280 


SHAREHOLDERS 


Number of shareholders: 
3,806 
Preferred —6% Series 681 
Preferred—5% Series 417 
Shares of stock outstanding: 
Common 515,188 514,864 
Preferred—6% Series 69,838 70,000 
Preferred—5% Series 16,900 19,720 
Common shareholders’ equity (book value) . . . .$19,886,860 $18,310,213 


Olncluding $354,594 refund of excess profits tax 1941-1942 











If you would like to receive a copy of our 1953 Annual Report, address 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


rien [08r0) FLEXO- 


STEEL OHIO SEAMLESS WIRE AND CABLE FLEXO WIRE 
DIVISION TUBE DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 


Warren, Ohio Shelby, Ohio Glassport, Pa. Oswego, N. Y. 








CON ED’S SEARING: 
big plans, big results 


It decided to ask stockholders at the 
annual meeting this month to hike its 
shares by 2,000,000 for future financ- 
ing, although it has no plans for their 
issuance just now. It also tabbed $90 
million for new construction and im- 
provements during 1954 alone. 

Old Story. Like most of the nation’s 
humming utilities, dipping into the ex- 
chequer for expansion funds to keep up 
with skyrocketing consumption is noth- 
ing new for Con Ed and President 
Hudson R. Searing. A poor boy who 
studied nights at Cooper Union for his 
electrical engineering degree, President 
Searing ladled out a huge $88 million 
for new construction last year, right on 
top of $97.9 million spent for the same 
purpose in 1952. 

Over the five-year period from 1954 
to 1958, Consolidated Edison expects 
to spend a total of $375 million on new 
construction for the area it serves: the 
five boroughs of densely-populated 
Manhattan and most of neighboring 
Westchester County, to which subway- 
sick New Yorkers have been fleeing in 
increasing numbers. To meet the ex- 
penses of its huge new expansion pro- 
gram, Consolidated Edison, which has 
just paid off $21 million in bank loans, 
will go to the well again in June to dip 
from its $75 million revolving credit 
with 14 banks. 

But if Consolidated Edison was 
spending heavily, the financial flow was 
a two-way current. Consolidated Edi- 
son’s profits for 1953 were as glittering 
as the “Great White Way” it keeps lit 
up, with earnings rising to $2.94 4 
share, several kilowatts above the $2.63 
of the year before. Dividend output 
also rose, going from $2 to $2.30, the 
highest since 1933. 

Despite the warmest eight heating 
months in New York in 50 years, Con 
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Q Edison. 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLES EDISON, Chairman Board of Directors 


HENRY G. RITER 3rd, President 


available upon request. 


Sales, less returns and allowances 
Earnings before income taxes 
Provision for income taxes 

Prior period adjustments 


Net earnings for the year 
Percent of sales 


Per share of common stock (after 
providing for preferred divi- 
dends) 


No. of common shares outstanding 


Dividends paid: 
On preferred shares 
On common shares (plus stock 


dividend in 1953) 
Per share of common stock 
Percent of net earnings paid in 
dividends 


Earnings retained for the year 
Working capital at end of year 


Shareowners’ investment at end of 
year 


Per share of common stock 


WEST 


ORANGE, 


NEW 


JERSEY 


THE YEAR 


reflected benefits of the recent important 
changes in the company’s business structure 


1953 


Dictating 
, < Equipment 


1952 


$41,548,489 $38,691,228 


2,862,041 
1,382,546 


1,479,495 
3.56% 


3.05 
454,886 


93,230 


488,381 
1.10 


39.3% 
897,884 


14,156,840 


19,789,689 


2,005,948 
932,166 
128,000 


1,201,782 
3.11% 


2.58 
430,231 


93,230 


430,231 
1.00 


43.67% 
678,321 


13,640,979 


18,627,805 
39.80 


Storage > 
& Primary 
Batteries 


Instruments 








Ed’s operating revenues during 1953 
reached $454.1 million, a 4.4% increase 
over 1952’s $435 million. The gain was 
entirely in sales of electricity, which 
produced 79%c of every revenue dollar. 
Revenues from gas and steam dropped 
during the year, gas deflating by 1.4% 
and steam by 6%. 

New Twist. In a move to cut costs, 
Consolidated Edison last month asked 
the Public Service Commission for the 
go-ahead sign on substituting natural 
gas for the mixed gas now supplied 
670,000 consumers in Manhattan and 
430,000 in the Bronx. After adjusting 
consumers’ appliances at a cost of some 
$22 million, Consolidated Edison will 
save $4.7 million a year—provided the 
Commission okays the plan. 


CHEWING GUM 


WRIGLEY’S DOLLARMINT 


OrFicep in the Wrigley Building 
(pride and terminus of Chicago’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Mile), within minutes of a 
baseball field and a chewing gum plant 
that also bears his family name, Phil 
K. Wrigley is regarded as a man with 
unusually diverse and profitable inter- 
ests. Most profitable of these—the Wil- 
liam Wrigley Jr. Company, of which 
he is president—is the world’s largest 
gum manufacturer and is regarded, 


ironically, as a company with unusually 
limited interests. In the age of corpo- 
rate diversification, its interests are con- 
fined to a single product with four 
labels—Spearmint (the gum industry's 
No. 1 brand), Juicy Fruit (No. 2), 
Doublemint (No. 3 or 4) and candy- 
coated PK—and the improvement of 
that product’s already overwhelming 
influence on the spending of the U.S. 
“refreshment nickel.” 

So while Wrigley is renowned as 
an enterprising company, continuously 
leading the industry with innovations 
in product refinement, advertising, 
packaging, it came as something of a 
surprise to the business community 
when Phil Wrigley announced last 
month that his company is wavering 
on the threshold of another market. To 
date, Wrigley has skipped not only 
every market outside chewing gum, but 
has refused even to enter subdivisions 
of his own field (like chlorophyl-fla- 
vored bubble and medicinal gum). 
Wrigley’s new interest: false teeth. 

Stick-to-itiveness. Probably no one was 
more surprised than Phil Wrigley him- 
self. Wrigley is consumed with an in- 
ordinate desire for market growth. The 
Industry has had plenty: U.S. per cap- 
ita consumption of gum today is 175 
sticks a year—triple that of 15 years ago. 
For years, Wrigley chemists have tried 
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AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


A NEW JERSEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY e MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS TRANSMISSION 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM SERVING A MILLION CUSTOMERS 
IN MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN AFTER MORE THAN HALF 
A CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


AND 








to make chewing gum that would not 
clog artificial dentures. Wrigley be. 
lieved that new horizons might open 
up if the ever-increasing number of 
denture-equipped champers could be 
assured of a chew they could get their 
teeth into and out of. One experiment 
led to another. Wrigley chemists failed 
to get a no-stick formula into thei 
chicle, but they did somehow manage 
to fix it into a plastic denture. The 
trouble was, as one test-tuber grum. 
bled, that “It might be a good idea to 
sell specially-treated gum to people 
with plates, but it’s going to be a lot 
tougher to sell Wrigley’s Special Teeth 
with every package of Spearmint.” 

As Phil Wrigley was wondering over 
his denture development last month 
while his Chicago Cubs opened the 
baseball season, Wrigley Co. stockhold- 
ers were chewing with much less puz- 
zlement his tasty annual meeting re 
port. As usual, Wrigley sales increased 
last year, from $76.1 million to $80.8 § 
million, as they have in every year since 
War II. Also, as usual, Wrigley re- 
turned the industry’s highest pretax 
profit margin (27% ws. 1952’s 25%). 
Second-largest gum-maker American 
Chicle and third-largest Beech-Nut, 
whose sales-per-employee are not even 
half Wrigley’s, returned 20% and % 
before taxes respectively. And as usual, 
Wrigley kept just enough of its $4.75 
earnings to finance steady growth, paid 
a generous $4 dividend. 


Juicy Future. Wrigley’s chances for 
continued improvement in 1954 are 
better than ever. In its first quarter. 
Wrigley’s net per share exceeded 1953: 
by 20c. The outlook: 

® U.S. manufacturing (in Wrigley’ 
single, Chicago, 10,000,000-packs-a- 
day plant) will be greatly augmented 
in September by completion of a Cali: 
fornia gum factory, which will cut dis 
tribution costs to the Far West. 

© Foreign manufacturing (at fou 
plants in Canada, England, Australia, 
New Zealand) will be streamlined by 
(1) expansion of the English plant’ 
capacity by 50% and (2) replacement 
of New Zealand’s with a modern fat- 
tory, soon to begin production. 

© Excess profits taxation has expired 
Last year, Wrigley shelled out 60c 4 
share to EPT. 

© Gum consumption has _ grow) 
steadily for two decades, is expected 
to reach 200 sticks per capita before 
1960 by conservative estimates. 

® Synthetic gum-substitutes, not e 
tensively used by Wrigley, are m 
cheaper than the South American nat 
ural commodity (which has been sub 
ject to local graft), will be mixed grat- 
ually into Wrigley’s future batches i 
refinement gives them qualities eq 
to those of real gum. 
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MEN OF BUSINESS 
NEW ASSIGNMENTS 


Last month new men stepped into 
some big jobs with some of the U.S.’s 
biggest companies. Among them: 


® Louis Bontz Neumiller, 58, who 
started out with Caterpillar Tractor 
Company as a stenographer-clerk in 
1915 ‘and became president in 1941, 
was elected chair- 
man of the board. 
As president, Neu- 
miller guided Cat- 
erpillar through 
World War II and 
directed a postwar 
expansion and 
modernization pro- 
gram which saw 
plant floor area 
doubled, net assets tripled and dollar 
sales quadrupled. The new chairman 
succeeds Harry H. Fair who helped 
form the company in 1925 and who 
resigned as chairman but will continue 
as a director. Into Neumiller’s old job 
as president goes California-born Har- 
mon Eberhard, 54, former executive 
vice-president. Starting out with Cater- 
pillar at age 16 as a draftsman, Eber- 
hard was named chief engineer in 1933, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, 
manufacturing and research in 1942 
and executive vice-president in 1950. 


Harmon Eberhard 


* Raymond F. Evans, 45, president 
of Diamond Alkali Company, moved 
up to chairman and John Allston Sar- 
vice-president, 


gent, 44, executive 
stepped into his 
shoes as president. 
Longtime team- 
mates, Evans and 
Sargent launched 
Diamond Alkali’s 
$70 million post- 
war expansion and 
diversification pro- 
gram which has 
boosted sales to all- 
time highs. 

After getting a degree in chemistry 
from Princeton University, Evans joined 
Diamond Alkali in 1931 as a produc- 
tion worker. He was transferred into 
research, during World War II, was 
instrumental in organizing Diamond 
Magnesium Company and served as 
its president, then became Diamond 
Alkali’s vice-president, executive vice- 
president and president. Now in the 
newly-created post of chairman, he will 
continue as chief executive officer and 
will be particularly concerned with 
long-range planning and policy making. 
_ Sargent has risen to the presidency 
in less than eight years since joining 
the company as treasurer in 1946. His 


John A. Sargent 


first promotion made him vice-president - 
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of finance and then in 1948 he was 
elected executive vice-president. As 
president, Sargent will direct the gen- 
eral, day-to-day management of com- 
pany activities. 


® Charles G. Mortimer, 54, former 
executive vice-president of General 
Foods, was elected president and chief 
executive officer. He succeeds Austin 
Smith  Igleheart, 
64, who was named 
chairman following 
Clarence Francis, 
who is retiring in 
accord with the 
company’s _retire- 
ment policy. Mor- 
timer started with 
General Foods in 
1928, has held ex- 
ecutive positions in both the marketing 
and operating divisions. He became 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
in 1943 and took charge of all GF mar- 
keting in 1947, was named operating 
vice-president in 1950 and executive 
vice-president in 1952. New chairman 
Igleheart, who has been with General 
Foods for 42 years, has been president 
since 1943, executive vice-president for 
the last five years. 





Chas. G. Mortimer 


® Harold Quinton, 55, was elected 
president of the Southern California 
Edison Company. He succeeds William 
Clinton Mullendore, 62, president since 
1945, who was named chairman to suc- 
ceed Harry John Bauer, 71, who be- 
came vice-chairman. Quinton joined 
the West Coast utility in 1942 as vice- 
president in charge of finance, was 
made a director in 1945 and executive 
vice-president in 1948. Chairman Mul- 
lendore last January completed 25 
years as an officer of the company, 
started in 1929 as general attorney. 
Vice-chairman Bauer has been with 
Southern California Edison since 1908, 
was chief executive officer from 1932 
to 1945, and since chairman. 






















FINANCIAL @ 
HANDBOOK 


Your Key to 
the Whole Field 
of Finance... 


e Gives direct, authorita- 
tive answers to questions 
arising in any type of 
financial transaction. In- 
valuable for investors, 
corporate executives, 
bankers, controllers, treas- 
urers, lawyers —all who 
keep money profitably, 
safely employed. 


65 Contributors, 
Consultants. 
1289 pages. 

139 ills. 


Flexible Binding 
3rd Ed. $10 


Tells what to do, what not to do, in 27 
sections covering: securities analysis; finan- 
cial reports; corporate stock; reorganiza- 
tions; bond financing; banking procedure; 
commodity trading; international banking; 
bankruptcy; credit; commodity trading; etc. 


One of the famous Ronald Handbooks, 
this guide offers in compact form the sum 
total of useful experience in its field. For 
thousands of individuals and companies, it is 
the first place to go for help and authority. 
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SALVATORE G. SAUTERNE, noted wine presser, 
says: *‘When a man’s on his feet all day, 
like me, he really appreciates fine 

shoe features. That's why | trot home 

at night and put on a pair of 
comfort-guaranteed Allen-Edmonds!'* 


Comfrks 


WISCONSIN 












Carlisle 


Tan calf and 
copper-tan 
nylon mesh $19.95 


Write for catalog F-3 





















































































































































Homes — businesses — industries — Dodger 
hopes—they’re all growing bigger and bet- 
ter every year in Brooklyn and Queens! 
And that growth is reflected in the 
growth of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 


pany—a company that is proud to be part 
of such a thriving community. 


WE HAD A GOOD YEAR IN 1953 


More People Switched to Gas Heat than ever 
before—nearly twice as many heating units 
were installed as in any previous year. To 
us, that’s a most welcome and eloquent 
indication of the preference for gas heat. 


More Gas Was Used —a billion cubic feet 
more than in 1952! To prepare for the 
ever-increasing demand for gas, we ar- 
ranged for additional supplies of natural 
gas and for underground storage facilities. 


More People Enjoyed modern, automatic gas 
appliances—for home heating, cooking, re- 
frigeration, water heating and clothes dry- 


Everything grows in Brooklyn 








ing. Appliance sales soared te $6,500,000 
—38% higher than in 1952. 


More People Shared in More Earnings! 

Net income per share was $2.15, a 17% 
gain over 1952 for 6809 stockholders — 
75% of whom are in the New York metro- 
politan area. 


More People Saw Brooklyn Union on TV! 
Home-makers watched Brooklyn Union 
expert home economists and the interna- 
tionally famous Dione Lucas demonstrate 
modern automatic gas appliances. 


Yes, we in Brook.yn Union had a good 
year and we look to the future with con- 
fidence in the growth and progress of our 
community and our company. Our 
“family” of over 3600 men and women 
will continue their efforts, through sound 
management and careful expansion, 
through reliable and efficient service, to 
bring better living to millions of people in 
Brooklyn and Queens. 












1953 1952 
Brief Statement Net Income $3,738,000 $3,152,000 
of Brooklyn Dividends on preferred stock . 222,000 275,000 
Union's Growth Net income after preferred dividends . 3,516,000 2,877,000 
Average number of common shares . 1,634,000 1,571,404 
Net income per common share $2.15 $1.83 
Dividends paid per share . 1.50 1.50 


You may obtain Brooklyn Union’s annual report by stopping in at our 


Main Office or by writing the Secretary of the Company 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1,N. Y. © TRiangle 5-7500 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we king? (BLS 
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average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4, Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store. sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 
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by B. C. FORBES 





25 Developments Indicating Economic Tide Is Turning 


Here are 12 specific, factual develop- 
ments which indicate that the economic 


tide is turning: 


1, 52% of department stores and 48% 
of specialty stores report that sales and 
profits have equalled or bettered those 


of the early months of last year. 


2. Expenditures for construction in 
the first quarter reached a new peak. 

3, Farmers are now buying more 
fam implements and also wire and 


wire products than a year ago. 


4. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports that consumption expenditures 
have been running close to the peak 


1953 quarter. 


5. Business has reduced inventories 
at the rate of $4,500,000,000 a year, 
30% more than in the final quarter of 


1953. 


6. Authoritative surveys reveal that 
manufacturers plan to expend over 


UT tT ! 


$12,300,000,000 on capital improve- 
ments this year, even greater than ac- 
tual expenditures last year. 

7. Business failures have dropped to 
a low weekly total for the year. 

8. Demand for pipe line and oil 
country goods is expanding. 

9. Can-makers are placing larger or- 
ders for tinplate. 

10. Production of chemicals and of 
petroleum and its products is thriving. 

11. Money rates are being lowered. 

12. Quotations on the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange have reached the highest 
point in 24 years. 


Other Favorable Factors 


18. The American people’s savings 
have reached an all-time record. 

14. New York State Savings Banks 
report a new high for a first-quarter 
period. 





























15. Our annual tax burdens have 
been slashed several billion dollars. 

16. A reduction in foreign aid is 
scheduled. 

17. Secretary of Labor Mitchell pre- 
dicts “an upturn in employment and a 
decrease in unemployment before the 
end of the year.” 

18. All steel authorities confidently 
predict that the next significant move- 
ment in steel will be upwards. 

19. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association reports that more mer- 
chants expect gains than declines this 
year as compared with last. 

20. Strikes are subsiding. 

21. War fears are receding. 

22. Investment in life insurance is 
the highest ever. 

23. Pensions for workers are being 
instituted on an unparalleled scale. 

24. The majority of the country’s 
newspaper publishers, in recent con- 
vention, voiced optimism rather than 
pessimism. 

25. The world’s shipping tonnage 
has been increased to unmatched totals. 


This writer continues to advocate 
business courage, not cowardice. 





“Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


Mar. ’53 April 

Production ........... 130.3 130.8 

ee eee 109.0 111.7 

MiG) 103.2 302.3 

ae, sgabithea tends 108.0 102.3 

Bank Debits ......... 135.3 140.0 
Huu; (gH 
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May 


130.3 
112.1 
101.8 
109.8 
136.1 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 
113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 113.5 
102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 
109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 
138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 





Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
130.0 127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 
112.8 113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 
100.3 100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 
106.1 107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 
136.5 138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 
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GED vp 59,4002! 


Common stock warrants go up and down 


faster and further than any other segment 
of the stock market. Thus, a $50,000 invest- 
ment in Colorado & Fuel warrants in 1948 
was worth only $1,000 just two years later. 
And on the up-side, we take the above 
percentage figure from the N. Y. Times of 
2-5-54 which reported that Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott warrants which sold at 5¢ in the 
1930‘s (and 10¢ in the 1940's) recently 
reached a high of about $30 a warrant, 
up 59,400%! 

This wasn’t the only sensational rise (and 
not the only sensational loss!) Hoffman 
Radio warrants went from a 5¢ low bid in 
1948 to a $25 top just two years later in 
1950, and R.K.O. warrants from a 614¢ low 
in 1942 to a $13 top in 1946. $300 invested 


equally in the above 3 warrants from low 
to high would have appreciated to $130,000. 
And there have been many more warrants 
in the past years which provided equally 
great losses and gains. 

Common stock warrants possess unexcelled 
potential for gain and loss in both rising 
and falling markets. You should not fail 
to read the one comprehensive and most 
widely-praised study on this fascinctina 
subject entitled “THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS” by Sidney Fried. For your copy 
of this book, detailing the full story of 
common stock warrants, and a current list 
of 50 warrants you should know about, 
send $2.00 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or 
send for free descriptive folder. 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Views on various groups 


My present views on the various groups 
of stocks are given herewith: 

Agricultural: Very likely they reached 
bottom months ago. Recommend pur- 
chase of Deere, American Agricultural 
Chemical, J. 1. Case, International Har- 
vester, on reactions. 

Automobile: Bottom very likely 
reached some time ago. My prefer- 
ences: American Chain & Cable, Bohn 
Aluminum, Borg Warner, General Mo- 
tors, Midland Steel Products, Motor 
Products. Purchases are recommended 
on setbacks. American Chain & Cable, 
with no debt nor preferred stock, is 
now selling at about its working capi- 
tal of $30 per share. Excess profits tax 
relief should compensate for lowered 
sales to keep earnings at about the 
same level for 1954. The continuation of 
the $2.50 dividend seems assured with 
the wide diversification of the com- 











$200-a-Month Income 


From COMMON STOCKS 


A New Sound Investment Program 
For Income and Appreciation 


OW to build an income of $200 a month through a 

diversified investment in sound, dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks, is outlined in a special Report just issued by 
UNITED Service. Stocks for this portfolio have been selected 
with an eye to long-term earnings prospects and a liberal 
income to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


12 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 7.8% 


This 12-Stock Portfolio includes sound issues, diversified 
over 11 basic industries, and yielding from 4.5% to 7.8%. 
These stocks have impressive dividend records and appear in 
an excellent position to pay liberal dividends for many years 
to come. In addition to the average income of $200 a month, 
these issues can be expected to increase in value. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Special Report. In 
addition you will receive without extra charge the next four 
issues of the weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. 


r———~- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [| 


UNITED 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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pany’s products. 

Aviation: The 
airline stocks look 
cheap, while those 
of the aircraft 
manufacturers are 
high, and I suggest 
that partial profits 
be taken in stocks like Boeing and 
Douglas, which have had a large ad- 
vance in recent months. My preference 
in the latter group is Bendix, which is 
an important supplier of parts and an 
extremely well diversified company, 
Sperry also still appears attractive. 

Building: I strongly favor this group. 
Selections include American Radiator, 
Certainteed, Crane, Flintkote, Owens- 
Illinois Glass (ought to be very good), 
Otis Elevator, and U. S. Plywood 
(looks like a good medium-priced spec- 
ulation). Armstrong Cork has done 
very well since recommended here. 
American Radiator manufactures 4 
complete line of plumbing and heating 
equipment, and, in recent years, has 
also diversified to include many other 
accessories in the building field. The 
dividend policy has been liberal, with 
$1.25 of last year’s earnings of $1.83 
being paid out in dividends. 

Chemicals: Prices are generally high. 
Current preference, American Potash 
& Chemical, if available in the high 
30s, as previously recommended; now 
around 43. For long-term holding, 
Union Carbide appears especially at- 
tractive. 

Electrical, Television, etc.: Radio 
Corp. of America, which continues to 
be my favorite, should do exceptionally 
well in the long run. Recent price, 28. 
The company maintains a prominent 
position in the development of all types 
of electronic equipment. The continued 
development of commercial uses for 
this equipment should keep the com- 
pany’s sales and earnings at high level. 
Last year’s sales of $848 million 
reached an all-time high. Sales should 
exceed $1 billion annually during the 
next few years. Columbia Broadcasting 
is also a very good long-pull invest 
ment. Sales for 1953, which totaled 
around $314 million, were at an 
time high, with earnings equal to $3.8 
per share. Excellent results were I 
ported by both the television tube 
set-making divisions. This stock, # 
time, could be one of the best on the 
board. Zenith also looks attractive 
around its current price of 72. Ther 
are only 492,000 shares outstanding 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 



















































The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develep 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic’ security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it. 
oflers a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 


all one needs to know about the stock 


YES—WE FORTUNE BUILD ON GROWTH— 
NOT DIVIDENDS 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we watch for opportunities like we 
now see in the offing, they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically. we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 


W. H. ROYSTONE bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
INVESTMENT ANALYST doubled in price at seventy and sold to 


buy an oil stock at seven that went 


. “ re ” Who, from devoting many years building fortunes * 
yr ROY ape SAYS. aie for investors. wrote “‘America Tomorrow,’’ called through twenty. A recent discovery has 
ur newspaper followers i “the mos ar-seeing economic guide for the 
h d wa b rea ze that future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his already advanced 150% and our current 
when and what to buy and sell is about “27 Safety Rules’ for Investors and traders. research should produce even greater 


fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 

recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals that make 
for profits. Currently we are preparing for a long bull market in 
natural growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover 
the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 
_ Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average 
investor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy: 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for growth values has built most 
of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
Pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of gratitude 
from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
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The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That and fortune-building requirements calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance there is small hope fer the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune- 
building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) 
Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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for 7 
- PROFIT: 


Here Ready 
it for 
is! _ 
gy we NOW! 
BABSON’S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
INVESTOR'S ENVELOPE 


For Sound Profit Opportunities—for 

Income and Growth of your personal 

Investments — you'll want Babson’s 

50th Anniversary Special Investor’s 

Envelope Right Now! Contains con- 

clusive research studies and analyses 

... buy, sell, hold, switch Advices and 

Recommendations. These, plus scores 

of answers and investment facts are 

yours—to USE TO ADVANTAGE 

for better investment results in °54! 

AT COST of preparation and mailing, 

you'll receive this vital investment in- 

formation including these SPECIAL 

ANNIVERSARY FEATURES: 

@ 6 Stocks for Income 

@ 6 Stocks for Capital Gain 

@ 2 Low-Priced Stocks for , 
Speculation 

@ 6 Growth Stocks = 

@ 50 Stocks Babson's Says SELL 

@ 1954 Budget for Family Income 

@ $20,000 Investment Portfolio as 
Recommended By Babson's 

@ Timely Confidential Babson 
Bulletin Discussing Preferred 
Stocks and Tax Cuts 


ORDER NOW-TO PROFIT! 


This Special Anniversary Offer is made 
to acquaint investors with Babson’s 
Reports, Now in its 50th year as the 
Country’s oldest investment advisory 
service. BUT HURRY! Profit in °54 
by sending your name and address 
TODAY with only $2 for this vital 
aid to investment success, 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send $2 with this ad within 5 days and 
Babson's will include without cost—the 
Sonal Value in a Low-Priced Growth 


Write Dept. F-6 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





| ADVICE > 


Market advice on low-price qual- 
ity, and Canadian stocks. 

Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks’ FREE trial. 


New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 
Competent Advice Over the Years 
Box 25 712 S. Federal 

Chicago 5, Illinois 














MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER | 





On buying stocks after a 7% months rise 


AFTER 7% months of fairly uninter- 
rupted advance, it is a good idea to 
take a look at “the market” as well as 
at individual stocks. Even desirable 
issues, at a time like this, often can 
be “badly bought.” 

The phenomena of what market 
writers call “an intermediate correction” 
is not to be regarded as obsolete. So, 
for the time being, I would suggest 
being a bit more careful in making 
new commitments. I would want a 
better-than-average reason for buying, 
and I would be suspicious of the advis- 
ability of making purchases on sharp 
bulges. I would take this attitude at 
the risk of being premature. 

Pyschologically, it is not easy to 
resist current enthusiasm. Outside of 
the Aircraft group, there appear to 
have been few trading excesses, so, on 
the face of things, the “technical” posi- 
tion of the list appears little impaired. 
The decline in the FRB Index of Pro- 
duction seems to have been arrested. 
First-quarter earnings, although irregu- 
lar, on balance are better than 
expected. The “background” looks even 
more favorable than it did a few weeks 
ago. But these intermediate setbacks 
have a way of coming when things 
look best. 

If an intermediate sétback comes, 
now or within a month or so, how 
much of a retracement should be 
expected? Assuming a top of 325 in 
the D-] Industrials (so far the top has 
been 316), a 10% retracement would 
mean to 292.50, and a 12% setback to 
286. Cancellation. of one-half of the 
rise since September 15 would bring 
the Dow back to 271. My charts 
suggest a possible bottom at 295, but 
much better support at 280-285. I 
think we probably would run _ into 
effective “institutional” support some- 
where in 280-295 area. 

If you own good stocks, like those 
usually discussed in this column, you 
probably won’t make much money try- 
ing to get out at the top and get back 
in at the bottom. Even assuming that 
the Dow retraces itself from a yet-to- 
be-made top of 325 to 280, it probably 
is not worth while for you to sell out 
and buy back. You won't get the top, 
nor will you buy back (if at all) at 
the bottom. You will have to pay com- 
missions in and out. You will have to 
pay a capital gains tax. You will lose 
dividends. The game usually is not 
worth the candle, and this probably 
is no exception. But for the time being, 
just don’t let those new dollars burn 
a hole in your pocket. 
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And don't let 
yourself fall for this 
bear market talk! 

At worst, we prob- 
ably will see noth- 
ing more than a 
traditional “cor- 
rection” to be fol- 
lowed later by new highs. 

In event of a “correction,” the stocks 
which were most popular on the rise 
probably will do worse than the list 
on a percentage decline basis. The 
stocks which have “done nothing” 
probably will go down least. 

Among these “have-done-nothing” 
stocks, I still like United Fruit at 
around 50. First-quarter earnings were 
just about even with a year ago. They 
would have been better but for the 
New York dock strike, which cut into 
profits. Second- and third-quarter earn- 
ings should be ahead of a year ago. 
The minimum dividend expectation for 
1954 is $3.50, same as last year; and 
that’s a 7% return on the recent price. 

Contrary to the popular belief, things 
are not getting worse (politically) in 
Guatemala. The company still has some 
21,000 acres in banana production in 
that country, and expects to stay there. 
The Church is taking a strong position 
against radical trends in Guatemala, 
and United Fruit confidently expects 
things to improve. 

At any rate, United Fruit has by far 
the greater part of its banana produc- 
tion (including all recent plantings) 
outside of Guatemala. The manage- 
ment thinks that the company’s posi- 
tion politically is as good or better than 
several years ago when the stock sold 
above 70. Financially and physically 
United Fruit never was in a stronger 
position. There are no bonds or pre 
ferred stock ahéad of the common, 
which has paid dividends every yeat 
since 1899. Earnings last year were 
$5.06 a share. For anyone who wants 
a 7% return in a stock which should 
appreciate in value over a period, there 
are few issues which have as great af 
appeal. Some of the institutions who 
are avoiding the stock now, will be 
buying it at higher prices later. It 
hardly need be said that these assertive 
statements are being made only after 
a careful, first-hand investigation. The 
stock at 50 is up from a low of 44 
last September and down from a high 
of 73% in 1951. 

Pepsi-Cola (15%) seems to be mak 
ing consistent and impressive progress 
in enlarging its market. Gross earnings 
before taxes increased from $2.5 million 
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in 1950 to $4.1 million in 1951, $7.8 
million in 1952 and $11.3 million in 
1958. Working capital since the end 
of 1950 has increased from $13.4 mil- 
lion to just under $18 million. In 
1958, 33 of the company’s franchised 
bottlers passed the million-cases-per- 
annum sales level. At the end of last 
year the company itself owned and 
operated 18 bottling plants. Capacity 
of bottlers has increased by 80 million 
cases per annum since 1950. In 1954 
per share earnings should show another 
increase. Net was 22 cents a share in 
1950, 45 cents in 1951, 67 cents in 
1952 and 95 cents in 1958. For the 
patient holder, this stock has real 
promise. The dividend rate now is 50c 
per annum. 

The earnings of Seaboard Air Line 
are holding up much better than those 
of most railroads, and a dividend in- 
crease is still probable. . . . Pure Oil, 
in spite of its rise, looks like one of 
the best oils to own over a period... . 
The annual report of Amerada, another 
favorite of this column, is most 
impressive. No other company has 
developed as much production on the 
American side of the border in the 
Williston basin. Sturgeon Lake in Can- 
ada looks big, too. 

Columbia Broadcasting (49) looks 
like a logical growth stock to buy, and 
it is not up too much in recent weeks. 
The company now is handling 40% of 
all TV network billings, and its radio 
time sales in the first two months of 
this year were 50% higher than those 
of its next nearest competitor. The 
company probably will get into volume 
production of larger-screen TV color 
sets as soon or sooner than anyone else. 
President Stanton predicts 90% satura- 
tion of TV sets for American families 
by the end of 1957, and thinks this 
would mean selling half hours on TV 
network time at $60,000, against $26,- 
000 at present. Columbia for the last 
two years has been growing faster 
underneath than on the surface. It has 


built the groundwork for a rapid future’ 


increase 


in earning power, and the 
growth 


from here out should not 
involve any dilution in the equity 
through the sale of additional shares. 
The company’s management for years 
has cut circles around its competition, 
and management is everything for a 
company like this. Here is one stock I 
would buy now with confidence. 

Some time this year Standard Oil 
of Indiana is likely to be split. . . . 
Note that Kennecott has acquired a 
big stock interest in Kaiser Aluminum 
© Chemical. I like Kaiser's convertible 
Preferred stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The Forward-Looking Oils 


World-wide demand for petroleum is still increasing. Some important new crude oil 
discoveries have recently been confirmed, notably the finds in the Pembina (Canada) 
and Ghawar (Saudi-Arabia) fields. However, investors may wish to consider some of 
the adversities, even though they prove transitory: the return to market of Iranian Oil 


. . . top-heavy inventories . . . slipping gasoline prices. What will these developments 
mean to petroleum stock prices this year? ... three to four years from now? The 
objective Value Line Ratings, which show normal value without regard to popular senti- 
ment, revealed the extent to which oils were undervalued in 1949 and overvalued in 1952. 
Now, the latest timely edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports rates 32 oil stocks 
currently and shows which stocks to buy and which to avoid. A full page analysis of 
each stock includes 1954 earnings and dividend estimates and long-term normal price 


expectancy. The Lagging Railc 


Railroad earnings plummeted 65% in January and February from year-ago levels. Rail- 
road stock prices have come down from their highs of last year too. What are manage- 
ments doing to halt the long-term slide in the railroads’ share of freight traffic? Will 
unions cooperate? The new Value Line Report analyzes future prospects for the rail- 
roads, makes specific earnings and dividend estimates, rates each railroad stock on its 
investment attraction at present prices. 


SPECIAL: Alert investors will wish to check their holdings against this new edition 
of Value Line Ratings & Reports. This up-to-the-minute 64-page issue will be sent to 
you at once at no extra charge with this special bonus offer. It covers 56 leading Oil 
and Railroad stocks including, among others: 


Amerada imperial Oil Socony Vacuum 
Atchison Lion Oil Southern Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio New York Central Southern Railway 
Canadian Pacific orthern Pacific Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Ch e & Ohio Pennsylvania Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Gulf Oil Richfield Texas Company 
illinois Central Sinclair Union Pacific 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER — $5 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 
stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription 
$120.) 


Plus the 64-page Petroleum and Railroad edition at no extra charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-16 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 


* 
CORPORATION Common Stock Dividend 
The Board of Directors at a No. 43 


meeting held April 19, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumuiative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record April 
30, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 41¢ per share on 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
May 15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 23, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 











April 14, 1954. 
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BEHIND 
MARKET 


Can you tell the difference between a stock that 
is merely backward and one that is actually weak? 
The difference is important when the market, after 
a long rally, might drop at any time. 


Each week we review a number of behind-the- 
market stocks. They are selected as the safest and 
most profitable buys. First, because they are in a 
position to advance sharply. S d, they app 
least vulnerable to decline if the market reacts. 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of behind-the-market issues 
for potential big gains. Send $1 to cover costs 
for Series F-5. Or send $5 with this ad for series 
F-5 and four-week Trial Subscription, including 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





The investors’ dilemma 


“When the stock market is going 
down, I’m worried and disgusted, And 
when the market is going up, especially 
when stock prices jump as fast as they 
have in recent months, I'm just plain 
scared.” Thus lamented an old investor 
friend of mine over the luncheon table 
the other day. 

I know his securities portfolio. It is 
a truly fine list of sound investment 
stocks. I made a quick calculation of 


unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A 
New Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


: 24 Utility Stocks 
5 Cement Stocks 


reports show which stocks in these strong 
groups carry “Hold” ratings for long term 
investment appreciation— also rate 490 
stochs, 46 industries. Free to new in- 
quirers. Ask for Renorts F-128. 
American investors, Service 
Larchmont, N. 


his accrued gains and was horrified 
when I realized that this investor would 
subject himself to a murderous capital 
gains tax liability if he should decide 
to sell and take his profits now. 

Of course, there is no reason to shed 
tears for this investor. It is the predica- 
ment everybody would like to be in, 
but it is a real predicament neverthe- 
less, and no one has come up so far 
with an intelligent solution. 

While my investor friend was worry- 
ing about his dilemma, which calls for 
understanding but not much sympathy, 
I asked him to consider my problem, 
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~ FORECAST FOR NEXT 6 MONTHS 


Market Not Over-Extended—Many Stocks Still Cheap? 


Duval’s 9th Semi-Annual Forecast consensus reflects the majority opinion of over 40 
investment advisory services, Washington news letters, business and international economists— 


the Experts whose life's work is forecasting. This pooled advice consistently yields depend- 
able market guidance. 


15 Candidates for Increased Dividends 
3 Low-Priced Atomic Energy Growth Stocks for Large Capital Gains 
2 Investment Co’s at Discount, for New Rise 
4 Pushbutton Stocks in Magic New Field 
3 Air Conditioning Stocks (Two Below $10) for Boom 
2 Low-Priced Chemicals, Ready to Rise? 
5 Stock Split Candidates Rated “Buy” (Dividend Records Up to 73 Years) 
2 Utilities for Worthwhile Gains 
3 Dynamic Petrochemicals for Income Plus Profits 
4 Warrants at $2 to $8 to Buy Now 


Numerous Experts foresee greater money-making opportunities than in the booms of 1932, 
1942 and 1949. So get this 8-Page Forecast—yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged), includ- 
ing Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips. Low-Priced Speculations and all special 
reports for only $1. 


Seeereesseeesseeeseces: Forbes—Ad 34—-April 19—Bergen — —— SSBB BBB eB eeeeeeeeeeee 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. G-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Six Months’ Forecast FREE with 4 weeks’ 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service for $1 
scribers only. 


subscription to the complete 
(Air-Mail $1.25). New sub- 


Address 
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the problem of the 
investment advisor. 
Sure, it’s nice to 
see the market go 
up; your clients 
are making profits 
on their invest- 
ments and_ they 
think you are wonderful. It is an era 
of good feeling all around, and every- 
body is very pleased and satisfied. 

But the investment advisor has to 
think of the future, not the present. 
My task was easier, though not as 
pleasant, last September when the 
stock market was in a slump and good 
stocks by the scores were selling at 
prices where the long-range risk was 
negligible. The only trouble is that so 
many investors don’t like to buy in a 
weak market. If you recommend So- 
cony at 32, for example, they hesitate 
to buy because it may go down to 30 
or 28 within another week or two and 
their investment will show a loss be- 
fore the first dividend check has ar- 
rived. They are more willing to pay 
42, because in a rising market they 
may have an immediate profit on their 
purchase. This mentality is short- 
sighted and unfortunate, but it is wide- 
spread among investors; it explains why 
so many more people buy near the top 
when everything looks rosy than in the 
gloom of a declining market. 

I don’t think that we have already 
entered the danger zone, although the 
market is becoming more vulnerable to 
sudden and increasingly severe corree- 
tions. Many good stocks are still selling 
at prices which represent sound value, 
particularly if we agree that this coun- 
try’s economy will continue to expand 
at an even faster pace than the impres- 
sive rate of its population growth. Yet, 
many stocks which we liked to include 
in a good investment portfolio have ad- 
vanced so much that a considerable 
portion of our longer-range expecta 
tions has already been realized. 

Food Fair, for instance, is up to 42 
from last year’s low of 22%; Scott Paper 
from 54 to 87%; National Lead from 
29% to 48; General Electric from 66% to 
113%. Obviously, the enthusiasm for 
one’s old favorites must cool off some- 
what after advances of such magnitude. 

Coming back to the sad predicament 
of my investor friend who is scared by 
the phenomenal gains of some of his 
stocks, it is my recommendation to hold 
them, especially where the resulting 
capital gains tax would reduce the ac 
tual realized price to a level at w 
I would rather buy than sell the a 
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If you own stocks of excellent quality 

1, | at comparatively low cost prices, your 
best bet is to hold on to them, come 
hell or high water, unless prices be- 
come positively unreasonable, as in 
1929, or unless the capital gains tax is 
abolished. 

The alternative is fraught with dan- 
ger. If you sell your good stocks be- 
cause they have advanced so much, 
you will be tempted to reinvest the 
proceeds in securities of lesser standing 
which still look “cheap.” And if this 

ra —§ process continues, you will wind up at 
y- | the peak of the bull market with a col- 
lection of “cats and dogs.” The conse- 
to — quences can be frightful, and anyone 
it. & who has illusions on that score should 
as & refresh his memory by looking at the 
he § price performance of secondary and 
od — marginal stocks since 1946. 
at What stocks should the individual 
vas. | investor buy today? Those which are 
so & scraping bottom and seem “behind the 
1a f market” on basis of their historical 
So- — price record, or those which are mak- 
ate — ing the lisof new highs day after day? 
30 My definite recommendation is never 
ind § to compromise on quality and to avoid 
be- — even the best companies in industries 
ar- # which hold no particular long-range 
pay # promise. 
hey Here are some selections from my 
heir [current list of suitable investment 
ort- i stocks: 
ide- Electric Utilities: General Public 
why Utilities, Commonwealth Edison, South- 
top B em Co. 
the Oils: Royal Dutch Petroleum (which 
may soon be listed on the N. Y. Stock 
ady Exchange), Socony-Vacuum, Gulf Oil. 
the Automobile: General Motors, Borg- 
e tO Warner. 
re? Paper: International Paper. 
lling Chemical: Allied Chemical, Blockson 
alue, B Chemical. 
oul Building Material, etc.: Ruberoid, 
and BH National Gypsum, American Radiator. 
pres: Bank and Finance: Transamerica. 
be Investment Trusts: Lehman Corp., 
tude & Tri-Continental. 
2 ad- Consumers’ goods: Procter & Gam- 
rable ble, Sunshine Biscuits, Coca-Cola, Con- 
ecta: & tinental Can. 
a Metals: Kennecott Copper, Consoli- 
« dated Mining, Newmont Mining. 
aper Steels: U. S. Steel, Inland Steel. 
from Rails: Santa Fe, Southern Railway, 
640 Bt Illinois Central, Rock Island. 
1 for Rubber: Goodrich. 
some BH Electrical Equipment and Electron- 
itude. I ics. General Electric, RCA. 
iment Aviation: Bendix Aviation, Sperry 
ed by Corp. 
of 4 Also: Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
‘ ho ing, National Cash Register, Owens- 
ulting & Tinois Glass, National Lead. 
he ac 
which @ Advance release by air mail of this regular 
stock. article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
Forbes 
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r “Must” Reading 





If you own an oil stock 
A GUIDE TO PROFITS (). over expect to 


IN LOW-PRICED 


Don’t miss reading 
this book. 


Between 1942-1952 a market average of 
crude oil producers showed those stocks 
advancing 2200% faster than the in- 
dustrial stock average. Here are some 
individual records in that decade. 


Stock Low High 
Amerada Petrol. ........ $10 $235 
Cities Service .......... 2 120 
Superior Oil of Cal....... 26 570 
Texas Pac. Land Tr...... 3 195 


by Many of the smaller crude oil pro- 


ducers showed far greater percentage 
gains. 


OIL IN CANADA—Right now. an op- 
portunity is shaping up in crude oil to 
rival anything seen previously. The discovery of oil in East Texas in the 1900’s 
took many penny oil stocks and whirled them up to fabulous fortunes. Not only is 
the present stage of Canadian oil development similar to that of East Texas, but 
petroleum bearing areas of Canada are estimated to be larger than those of our 
five major crude oil producing areas, Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Kansas. In the last 5 years, Canada has leaped from an insignificant oil producer 
to one of the important producers with crude oil reserves jumping from only 100 
million barrels to over 2 billion barrels. Yet, only about 10% of prospective oil 
areas have been even examined. Canada stands on the threshold of an oil empire, 
and some of the Canadian low-priced oils will be the Ameradas and Superior Oils 
of tomorrow. 


Yes—opportunities in oil stocks are tremendous. But losses suffered by investors 
have been even greater, because most investors cannot distinguish the mere oil 
stock promotion from the actually undervalued opportunity in a crude oil producer. 


4 GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, treats of 
the entire field, explaining exactly why the group as a whol e has scored the most 
sensational success of any segment of the stock market, and carefully detcils how analysis 
of easily-available statistics can steer an investor from the oil stock promotion to the 
remarkable opportunities which are now shaping up due to the market decline. 

The entire book describes where the real profits are made in low-priced oil stocks. You 
will not want to miss this book. Read it, and you will understand why the entire first 
edition was exhausted in one week by readers of Mr. Fried’s other financial studies, and 
why leading brokerage firms are ordering many additional copies for distribution to 
their clients. For your copy, send $2, using the coupon below. You will receive A GUIDE 


TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, including at no 
additional charge, a Current Supplement, listing vital information about more than 100 
of the best-situated American and Canadian low-priced oil stocks. 

lf you own an oil stock—or ever expect to—Don’t miss reading this book. 


SIONEY FRIED 





R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. F-3 


Attached is $2. Please send me A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by 
Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 

















BURN ROWE EG PRESSURE 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 


trades closed out. Advice on soy- 





beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 








soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 

Trial sub includes booklet ‘Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 


PROrEr 


STOCK - COMMODITY ae 


Send TOP AY for next 
importan: ictters — ONLY...... ag 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


Joseph L. Lederer, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
































GET REPORTS 
and 


QUALITY RATINGS 
1,970 STOCKS 


If you return this “ad” with $2 for the 
next five weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD you will also receive our valu- 
able 64-page “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS of Listed Stocks”. Besides 
condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
expert RATING on EACH STOCK so 
you can reach wiser decisions as to new 
purchases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial Now and we will also 
send you “104 NO-LOSS STOCKS”, Long- 
Term Dividend Payers that Never Had a 
Deficit and Never Missed a Dividend in 2 
to 101 Years; “36 STOCKS TO EARN MORE 
IN 1954”; “20 Deflated Stocks 36% to @7% 
BELOW Recent Highs”; “HOW TO AP- 
PRAISE INVESTMENT VALUE OF YOUR 
STOCKS”; and “Ten 50-Year Dividend 
Pavers to Yield 5.4% to 8.8%.” Or, return 
“ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 
for six months) for complete 4-PART In- 
vestment Service, including coming 1954- 
Revised Annual $ “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
MANUAL soon as published. All Your 
Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. 
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NOW—When You Need It 


NEW FORECAST! 


When Should Market Reach 
Key Turning Points? 


What Will be Top and 
Bottom Price Levels? 





What Probable Time & Price Levels 
For Next General Buying Point? 


Use this current quarterly forecast — 
famous feature of our Service, to plan 
for the critical months ahead. It makes 
specific recommendations. Also get .. . 


. The remarkable 20-page brochure, “A 
Proved Method of Building Your For- 
tune Through Common Stocks,’’ which 
may change your whole approach to 
investing ! 


. Our three model growth stock port- 
folios for $5,000, $10,000, $50,000 funds. 


. Current issue of our weekly 4-page 
bulletin—“‘Supervised Growth Leaders.” 


ALL FOR $1—To acquaint you with 
the only service (published since 
1930) specializing in the selection 
and supervision of fast-growth stocks, 


send your name and address NOW 
with $1 to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


nu) in 





“JUNIOR BLUE CHIPS” 


by MICHAEL KOURDAY 





Ir is pretty generally agreed that blue 
chips are the royalty of the securities 
community. There is not quite as much 
agreement on the identifying, features 
which entitle stocks to membership in 
this elite group. At least one thing is 
positive, though, and this is that blue 
chips do not attain their exalted status 
by accident of birth but achieve it 
after prolonged trials. In this respect, 
they are rather like the knights of Eng- 
land, whose long and meritorious rec- 
ords of service are rewarded when 
their queen touches them with a sword 
and bids them rise as “Sir... .” 
Therefore, the first test of the true 
blue chip is that it shall have stood the 
test of time. It must have maintained, 
through peace or war, depression or 
prosperity, a long record of consistent 
earning power, a strong financial posi- 
tion and a history of continuous divi- 
dends. Its management must be excel- 
lent and of continued high quality over 
a long period of time. A.T.&T., for in- 


stance, (paying dividends steadily for. 


nearly three-quarters of a century) is 
often quoted as a classic example of 
all these achievements. 

With such obvious signposts as these, 
there is no great skill required in the 
identification of blue chips. After all, 
their records are long and luminous. 
Their names are blazoned across the 
market quotation sheets of your daily 
papers. Investment reports are studded 
with them. In fact, blue chips have 
been catapulted to new highs as a 
result of their unusual popularity in the 
current market. Therefore, despite the 
favorable investment features they have 
to offer, one cannot but ask whether to- 
day’s prices are or are not dispropor- 
tionate to the values received. 


Some securities I consider eminently 
qualified to rank as future blue chips 
are listed below. 

In a sense, these could properly be 
called “junior blue chips” since they 
have most of the family characteristics 
of their older brothers with the excep- 
tion of age. Naturally, a little fore- 
sight (always a helpful attribute) is 
essential to the identification of such 
securities. However, one needs no 
more vision than was required to buy 
Standard Oil of New Jersey ten years 
ago! Of course, all of these “juniors” 
may not become royal blue chips. In 
any case these securities present at- 
tractive investment opportunities 
worthy of consideration by a serious 
investor. 


Although Spencer Chemical (60) is 


| a relatively new company, it has 
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chalked up an en- 

viable record of 

sales and earnings 

growth in its brief 

career. As one of 

the major pro- 

ducers of such 

basic chemicals as 

synthetic ammonia, 

Methanol and for- 

maldehyde from natural gas, the com- 
pany seems assured of a bright future. 
This outlook is enhanced by Spencer’ 
entry into the field of plastics through 
its plans to manufacture polyethylene 
(familiar to consumers because of its 
use in “squeeze” bottles). In time, one 
can reasonably expect that other ave. 
nues of development will open up to the 
company. In effect, therefore, Spencer 
seems to possess all the qualifications of 
a blue chip, except that of age. 

Despite a slightly shaky past, Ili- 
nois Centrafs (87) outstanding prog 
ress seems to be heading it toward 
blue-chip status. In financial matters, 
for instance, the company has built « 
strong bulwark for the future. This 
has been a result of a $230 million re. 
duction of mortgage debt since 1941- 
done, it should be added, without any 
impairment of working capital or ne 
glect of the company’s property. In 
fact, I.C. has become, over the years, 
one of the most efficient of the nation’ 
railroads. This has been reflected ina 
high level of earnings, particularly in 
the postwar period. In coming years 
I.C. can continue to expect improving 
operations regardless of downturns in 
the economy. Favorable factors in- 
clude: the diversity of traffic handled; 
the benefits still to be derived from 
the dieselization of freight operations, 
further debt reduction; the growth 
its service area (which extends from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf); and the 
increasing commerce with South Amer- 
ica. Although these shares are to be 
split soon, the common stock capitali- 
zation will still be small in relation to 
the road’s volume. In addition, a more 
liberal dividend seems to be in the of- 
ing in view of the present high level 
of earnings. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company's (30) 
conversion of almost 2,000,000 appli 
ances to the use of natural gas in 1952 
created new interest for these shares 
Enthusiasm has been even more lively 
among those who realize the oper 
tional economies (both to company 
consumer) derived from natural gas 
The growth prospects for this fuel fo 
heating purposes is another attractive 
factor. In fact, in the period betweel 
1953 and 1955, Brooklyn Union has 
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set a goal of adding some 50,000 space 
heating customers. ll these factors 
should insure favorable earning and 
dividend prospects in the coming years. 
At the present time the company is 
paying $1.50 annually. However, there 
is a possibility of some dividend in- 
crease in the current year, while the 
probability of a $2 rate in 1955 does 
not seem unrealistic. 

Over 100 years old, Charles Pfizer 
& Co. (33) has the age but not quite 
the stability to qualify it for blue-chip 
rank. However, a number of significant 
strides are being made to bring the 
company closer to the mark. For one 
thing, management is making the com- 
pany a more formidable factor in the 
drug industry by packaging and ag- 
gressively selling its products under the 
Pfizer label. This program got an aus- 
picious start in 1950 with the introduc- 
tion of Terramycin, which was devel- 
oped by Pfizer.’ The products of in- 
tensified research, and a_ propitious 
merger have also been “shots in the 
rm” towards the broadening and sta- 
bilizing of the company’s sales base. 
Lastly, a large-scale plant expansion 
and modernization program has con- 
tributed to strengthening Pfizer’s fun- 
damental position. Consequently, the 
next ten years may mean more than 











































LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


® URANIUM 
® GOLD 
@ OIL 
Ask for Free Bulletins 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


P. 0. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





























WW BUY hd 


Class “A” Stock 
At "Sleeper” Price 








Dividend payer ® 20 producing 
wells © Excellent Management ® 
No funded debt © A Growth Situa- 
tion for Capital Gains! @ Selling 
under $2 per share. 
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the last 100 for Pfizer and its owners! 

Statistically, Ohio Oil (64) has all 
the earmarks of an embryonic blue 
chip. The company is completely inte- 
grated and has the added advantage 
of being a producer on balance. Its 
reserves of crude oil and gas liquids 
are estimated at 666,000,000 barrels 
and gas reserves at 2.13 trillion cubic 
feet. By converting gas reserves into 
barrels (assuming that 25,000 cubic 
feet are equal in value to one barrel 
of oil) the total reserves are found to 
be equivalent to about 115 barrels per 
share. (Using a valuation of 75c a bar- 
rel, this amounts to $86.25 a share.) 
Furthermore, Ohio has no debt or pre- 
ferred shares outstanding while its net 
working capital is equivalent to over 
$64 million. These factors, combined 
with the company’s relatively good 
growth prospects, make it a good 
“junior blue chip” issue. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


The Techniques of Handling People 

This is a revised edition, brought 
up-to-date with numerous changes. 
The authors are practical psychologists 
who advise in the world of realism, not 
ideology. The ideas they give have 
been drawn from actual cases they have 
studied and analyzed. It is a book writ- 
ten for everyone seeking self-improve- 
ment in business and everyday life. 
The writing is simple and concise, rich 
with anecdote and real-life experience, 
and illustrated with many “chartoons” 
(by Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1954, $3.75). 





The Techniques of Creative Thinking 


“Creative thinking is today’s most 
prized, profit-producing possession for 
any individual, corporation or country. 
It has the capacity to change you, your 
business and the world.” In this book 
the author explains how everyone can 
tap this natural resource which he pos- 
sesses. Reduced to simplicity, says the 
author, creative thinking consists in 
turning the mind forward; but few of 
us have learned the art of doing so 
because our educational processes deal 
mostly with the past without relating it 
to the future. In this book the author 
shows how, instead of waiting blindly 
for ideas to come, you can direct the 
process yourself (by Robert P. Craw- 
ford, Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1954, $3.95). 








PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 21—Wide World (1). 
Pace 24—Bettmann Archive (1). 
Pace 25—Harris & Ewing (1). 














(A lways Strive | 
for the Best 


®@ The better your financial advice, the 
more profitable and satisfactory your 
purchases will prove to be, especially 
on a long term basis. We spend 
thousands of dollars in looking for 
and keeping up-to-date on the affairs 
of good quality, GROWTH stocks. 


We will report on many worthwhile 
companies this year, and recommend 
their purchase when they are down 
and under selling pressure, either in 
sympathy with the general market, or 
because of news unfavorable to their 
immediate outlook. 


Over the years, our subscribers have 
had profit opportunities in any one of 
a number of individual stocks (4. e. 
Sperry, United Aircraft, Douglas, 
G. D. Searle, United Air Lines, 
Philco, etc.) that have been many 
many ‘times the cost of our service. 


CURRENT write-ups on TEN stocks 
and industries will be included with 
a 3 months subscription to our weekly 
bulletin service at $15. (Annual Rate: 


BARBOUR'S Secez-r.. 


\_ 105 W. Adams St., Dept. F, Chicago3, m.) 














MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


Profit on our Advices! 





Bought Mar. 15, = 15, 
At 1954 


1954 
JULY SOYBEANS...... $2.57 $3.50 $3.84 
ATLANTIC REFIN’G... 13.00 32.00 34.25 
GAMMIUEE «0. ccccces oo 33.00 60.00 th 50 
CITIES SERVICE...... 37.75 90.00 97.00 
rT) Sea 50 50.00 53% 
B. F. GOODRICH...... 6.00 85.00 91.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK 18.00 52.00 59.00 
UNION BAG & PAPER 22.50 45.00 50.25 
WHEELING STEEL.... 13.00 33.00 35.00 
WORTHINGTON ...... 14.00 38.00 38.75 


1954 GOAL FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


$1,000 PER MONTH AVERAGE PROFIT! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: ‘“‘Since Jan. 1, 1954 to 
Mar. 26, 1954, netted $11,982.25 profit on original 
capital of $5,000.” Ariz.—‘‘Friend of mine told me, 
on YOUR —, during past 3 weeks, made over 
$5,000 on JULY SOYBEANS.”’ Calif.—‘‘At time I 
eo your ae had following losses all within 

onths: Wheat $8,000; Hides, $3,500; stocks, 
$1, 500. ALL these losses made up on your initial 
advices on Soybeans, so for year 1953 I broke even. 
By Mar. 22, 1954, was $6,500 ahead of game, prin- 
cipally on soybeans.”” Mo.—‘‘Have taken thousands of 
dollars from market on your advice—believe it pos- 
sible to average $1,000 month profit for 1954.—We 
already ap 4 bu. profit on 10,000 July Soybeans 
since Jan. 1, 1954.’* Mich.—‘ ‘Followed your advice— 
gots $3,000 profit using small emount of money.” 


OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old, under SAME directorship OVER 
— OF A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 


advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good 
sound promising stocks. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAII—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONB 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATB 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

25 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

301, cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable May 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record May 5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, May 31,1954. 


P. C, HALE, Treasurer 


April 16, 1954 
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Wrinston-Saem, N. C. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable June 5, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


W. J. Conran, 
Secretary 


business May 14, 1954. 


April 8, 1954 





THE FUNDS 





WHAT PRICE MUTUALS? 


Mutuvat funds have a lot in common 
and differ just as much. The big five, 
Affiliated Fund, Fundamental Investors, 
Investors Mutual, Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust and Wellington Fund, all 
try for long-term capital growth and 
income and all have most of their 
assets invested in common stocks, par- 
ticularly in utilities. But there similar- 
ity in their investment policies ends. 


But one thing the entire fund indus. 
try, and not just the big five, have ip 
common is a set piece of sales litera. 
ture. All bombard shareholders with 
tables showing what $10,000 or more 
invested 10 or 15 years ago would be 
worth today—if it had been put in 
their shares. Because most of today’s 
fund owners neither bought funds 10 
or 15 years ago nor plunked out $10,- 





Fund 
Affiliated 
Fundamental 
Investors Mutual. . 





RESULTS OF $100 INVESTED DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Increase in 
Capital 
1949-1953 
$73.00 
70.76 
48.49 
87.86 
45.19 


Net 
Dividend Capital 
Income Distributions 
$30.25 $22 
29.53 10 
25.66 7.13 
33.21 6.23 
22.28 11.08 








MIT, the most conservative, buys only 
high-grade long-paying dividend stocks, 
the blue chips of the equity market. 
Fundamental’s policy allows it to buy 
bonds and preferred stocks, but it does 
not do so. Investors Mutual and Well- 
ington are balanced funds holding 
bonds and preferred shares in addition 
to common stocks while Affiliated is a 
leverage fund with the right to borrow 
up to 33 1/3% of its assets. The funds 
sell at different prices because of the 
difference in the net asset value of 
their shares—Fundamental, MIT and 
Wellington at around $21, or about 
four times Affiliated’s shares and about 
$6 more than Investors Mutual's. 











RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 15, 1954, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter of the 
calendar year 1954, payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 14, 1954. 


RICHFIELD 


Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 











000 in one lump sum, the tables mean 
little to them. The table above is simi- 
lar to the funds’, but is based on $100 
invested five years ago (December 31, 
1949). It shows what the $100 would 
have been worth on December 31, 
1953 in terms of net asset value, the § 
dividends paid, and the value of capi- 
tal distributions the investor would 


_have received. In the last column it 


shows the total value of the investment 
at the end of the five years. The 1958 
year-end liquidation value is by no 
means the highest value of the shares 
during the five years. In fact, funda 
mental and Wellington reported higher 
net asset values on December 31, 1951 
and 1952, and the other three reported 
larger 1952 year-end net asset values. 
On April 15, 1954 the five funds’ net 
asset values averaged 10% higher than 
at 1953 year-end. 

One thing this does not provide for 
is reinvestment of profits. But it does 
include selling charges in the $100, and 
while salesmen like to belittle selling 
charges as “virtually nothing,” they 
range from 8.1% of net asset value to 
9.6%. Thus for his $100, an investor 
would actually have received only 
$90.94 worth of Fundamental shares, 
$91.16 of Wellington, $92 of Investors 
Mutual, $92.26 of MIT and $92.50 of 
Affiliated shares. Selling charges differ 
all the way down the line. Affiliated 
cuts its rate when a single investment 
tops $5,000, investors Mutual at $15; 
000, the others at $25,000. While all 
five will invest capital gains distributed 
to stockholders without a__ selling 
charge, only Investors Mutual and 
Wellington add no selling charge when 
re-investing dividends. 


Forbes 











510,- 













Needless to say, regardless of price 
or results—and there can be a big dif- 
ference—all mutuals claim to be the 
best investment for the small investor. 
The table indicates how these selling 
claims have actually held up. 







INVESTMENT POINTERS 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 





which warrants the thought that the 
stock is a candidate for a split. Mean- 
while, earnings have averaged over 
$11.40 a year during the last three 
years. I believe this stock will sell about 
100 in time. 

Finance: My favorites continue to be 
Pacific Finance, recommended here 
several times, and W. R. Grace, The 
latter company is both an operating 
and holding company, having some 60 
subsidiaries, operating 25 different in- 
dustries, in 12 countries. Last year’s 
dividends were 40c quarterly, plus a 
l5c extra, totaling $1.75. Foreign com- 
merce and manufacturing constitute a 
greater percentage of operations than 
those in the United States. Earnings 
should hold up well this year. 

Food: Preferences: Safeway, 
Standard Brands. 

Leathers: No recommendations. 

Liquors: No recommendations. 

Machinery: Carrier, but only on 
sharp setbacks. Combustion Engineer- 
ing, York Corporation, and Worthing- 
ton Corporation, all previously recom- 
mended here. 

Merchandising: Some stocks in this 
group are low and look like reasonably 
good speculations, such as Gimbels; 
but my preferences are Allied Stores, 
Federated Department Stores, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and Sears, Roebuck. 

Mining: Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, Reynolds Metals, and U. S. Foil 
“B”, are still my favorites, and I think 
will do especially well. 

Other groups will be reviewed in a 
future article. 
















and 

















In the April 1 issue, I recommended 
the stock of the Germantown Fire In- 
surance Company, of Philadelphia. Be- 
cause of lack of space, an important 
part of my recommendation was 
omitted, as follows: 

“The company has been in business 
for 111 years, and writes only a limited 
amount of insurance on any one risk. 
There are only 36,800 shares outstand- 
ing. The book value is around $125 a 
share, which the stockholders would 
receive in case the company were liqui- 
dated or merged.” Purchase was rec- 
ommended between 55 and 60. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


May 1, 1954 


END OF DOUBLE TAXATION? 


THE onus of double taxation may soon 
be lifted from stockholders’ shoulders. 
And if it is, the Investors League, Inc. 
can take much of the credit. This 
organization, founded back in 1942 by 
B. C. Forbes, early recognized the 
plight of unorganized stockholders and 
set about to protect their rights. Among 
other things, the Investors League 
fought bureaucratic attempts to nation- 
alize the steel industry. Now the 
League is embroiled in its biggest 
battle—double taxation. Having worked 
strenuously to push a bill to outlaw 
such taxation through the House, the 
Investors League will now fight it 
through the Senate. 

Relief from this levy, it is now 
widely recognized, is long overdue. 
President William Jackman, however, 
explains: “Double taxation” has become 
a political football because today’s 
philosophy is “soak the rich.” What no 
politician considers is that 90% of the 
people who will be completely freed 
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now operating as 





CASH DIVIDEND No 27 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable June 7 
to stockholders of record 

: at the close of business on 
May 21. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


ow Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 























Kc 











of the burden have incomes of less than 
$10,000 yearly. Instead of treating the 
stockholder like the good citizen he is, 
politicians like to cry that tax exemp- 
tions should be raised so that the work- 
ingman will ‘be benefited. But, asks 
Jackman, “What does a $100 exemption 
mean to a jobless man?” The exemption 
will not create more jobs or increase 
productive facilities. Removal of double 
taxation will do both. And it will also 
encourage additional investments. For 
if a man is not fined because he invests 
his money in new industry, he will most 
probably, the League emphasizes, in- 
vest larger sums. Such a healthy atmos- 
phere is what made this nation big, and 
given the opportunity, will make it 
even bigger. 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
May 10, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the ‘‘A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record May 10, 1954. 

R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 

































INDUSTRIALS 
MONTHLY RANGE 
Read Left Scale 
290 
270 
250 
230 
210 


190 
120 


100 
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The Nation's Top Mediator 
_ Gives Ground Rules for 
Successful Labor-Management 


—Based on 50 Years of First Hand Experience! 






This is the story of a 67” giant of a man who, 
while working for $7 a week at the old Boston 
Elevated, backed into 8,000 amperes of elec- 
tricity, went flying through the then uncharted field of labor relations, 
and, 43 years later, landed in one of the hottest seats in Washington— 
First Chief of the Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service. 


Cy Ching has seen it all! From 1903—when the working man was 
looked upon and treated as just part of the machinery—to 1953, when 
pensions were common and there was much talk of a guaranteed annual 


wage. ’ 
“I Swore | Would Never Write a Book; 
But Here | Am” 


“REVIEW AND REFLECTION is not an autobiography. It is not 
a chronology, nor by any means a full history of labor relations of the 
past few decades. It is an attempt to put on paper some of my experi- 
ences and observations over the years, along with a bit of philosophy, 
in the hope these may prove a contribution to the development of better 
employer-employee relations or, as I prefer to call them, human relations. 
Always, there is the hope that past mistakes need not be repeated in 
the future.” 





LEARN WHAT CY CHING 
THINKS OF: 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 


Why is this completely impartial 
man dead against it? What are 
the dangers in adopting new 
legislation to correct its totali- 
tarian aspects? What measures 
does he recommend which may 
be acceptable to both manage- 
ment and labor? 


Pattern Bargaining 


If the few big bellwether com- 
panies set the pattern for an in- 
dustry, what must eventually 
happen to the smaller, less effi- 
cient producer? How may the 
dangerous inevitabilities of this 
situation be corrected? 


Taft-Hartley Law 


Is it really a “‘slave-labor law’? 
What’s wrong with the 80-day 
injunction clause? What should 
be added to bring about faster, 
more equitable settlements? What 
additional powers should the 
President be given in national 
emergencies? 


Revision Of Labor Law 


How would Ching revise the 
Taft-Hartley Law? What would 
he do with the Bacon-Davis, 
Waish-Healy and Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Acts? Can one act be drawn 
up to deal with the whole subject 
of Labor? If so, what body 
should be entrusted with the job? 


Ground Rules For 
Management 


How does one build a happy, 
more productive labor force? 
How should you deal with union 
activity among your employees? 
How much should your em- 
Ployees know about your busi- 
ness? How can you help your 
foremen boost production? 


You'll Find the Answers to Many 
Other Key Labor Problems in 
Cy Ching’s Eye-Opening Book. 











50 Years of Labor Relations 


Ching’s record of this half-century (1903- 
1953) is enlivened by many revealing anec- 
dotes about persons and events in Wash- 
ington circles and the industrial community. 
His close association with leaders in indus- 
try and labor and with Presidents from 
Wilson to Eisenhower provides a rich back- 
ground to his account of crucial labor- 
industry controversies and their principals. 


The many tough nuts in labor disputes 
which he helped to crack; the personal 
equations and idiosyncracies with which he 
had to deal; and the intrusion of political 
forces on industry-labor issues, are brought 
to light in this genuinely impartial record. 


Including in its scope the impacts on labor re- 
lations of two World Wars and a major de- 
pression, Ching’s work is an enlightening and 
entertaining testimony by a 
highly qualified witness. 
Unique in his intimate 
position during this ac- 
tive period of industrial 
and social change, au- 
thor Cy Ching narrates 
an on-the-scene report 
which can be read with 
interest and profit by 
all. 






I B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I!, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copies of Cy Ching’s “REVIEW AND I 
| REFLECTION” at $3.95 each (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%). It is | 
| expressly understood that if I am not completely satisfied, I may 


return within 10 days for full refund. | 
SN 666655955) 5005 0002000530 000 212s e0sweewoessvetinnsndsess | 
| (Please print) | 
| Bn ee ee ee Ene Fk Lee eae eee ee | 
an tected tai Zone...... eR trict sacs os | 
| MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED | 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


287. Wuart 1s Your SHARE OF OUR FEp- 
ERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT Dest: Now 
that you've finished struggling with your 
income tax forms for another year, you'll 
be interested in knowing where you and 
the nation stand in the matter of gross 
public debt, what it breaks down to for 
the individual citizen. Clear, concise tables 
show both the share of the state and of the 
citizen in the Federal debt. The booklet 
was written by the head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of 
Southern California (5 pages). 


288. Let’s Take THE Lonc View starts 
out with the question: “How good or bad 
is business going to be in 1954?” Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, president of E. 1 
du Pont, then bluntly says that no predic- 
tion can be scientifically certain. He does, 
however, provide a trenchent discussion of 
the causes of recession, and tells of how 
du Pont’s leaders worried about—and met- 
depressions in 1819, 1921 and 1932. He 
gives some valuable pointers to help us 
“make our way through the squalls and 
alarms of 1954.” This booklet provides 
comforting—and sensible—reading for any- 
one worried about the uncertain times of 
today (12 pages). 


289. MonTHLY INVESTMENT PLan: Gives 
details of an investment plan, under which 
participants invest any amount from $40 
to $999 in any one stock—monthly or quar- 
terly—over a period of one to five years. 
The plan gives the double advantage of 
thrift plus dividends and profit possibili- 
ties, and it is tailored for either the large 
or small investor. You select the stocks you 
want to invest in (it is possible to invest 
in more than one stock), or you can be 
guided by the advice—without charge—of 
the investment house operating the plan. 
This booklet answers virtually every con- 
ceivable question one would want to ask 
about the plan (13 pages). 


290. Way We BeLievE in Mutual 
Funps: Generally speaking, investment in 
a mutual fund makes you a shareholder 
in a cross-section of American industry. 
This diversified investment is under the 
constant care and supervision of full-time 
professional management. In this booklet, 
you'll find many of the things you want 
to know about mutual funds: a description. 
and technical definition of them, their his- 
tory, distribution of mutual fund shares, 
types of funds, government regulation, 
dividend return and much other informa- 
tion that no fund investor will want to be 
without. The booklet also considers the 
planning of an investment and briefly dis- 
cusses various types of investment goals 
(15 pages). 


Forbes 
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THOUGHTS 





In every country where man is free 
to think and to speak, difference of 
opinion will arise from difference of 
perception, and the imperfection of 
reason; but these differences, when 
permitted, as in this happy country, 
to purify themselves by free discus- 
sion, are but as passing clouds over- 
spreading our land transiently, and 
leaving our horizon more bright and 
serene. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The noblest motive is the public 
good. —VIRGIL. 


A State to prosper, must be built on 
foundations of a moral character; and 
this character is the principal element 
of its strength and the only guaranty 
of its permanence and prosperity. 

—J. Currie. 


Mistrust the man who finds every- 
thing good; the man who finds every- 
thing evil; and still more the man who 
is indifferent to everything.—LavaTER. 


Some persons are exaggerators by 
temperament. They do not mean un- 
truth, but their feelings are strong, and 
their imaginations vivid, so that their 
statements are largely discounted by 
those of calm judgment and cooler tem- 
perament. They do not realize that “we 
always weaken what we exaggerate.” 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


In nature, all is managed for the best 
with perfect frugality and just reserve, 
profuse to none, but bountiful to all; 
never employing on one thing more 
than enough, but with exact economy 
retrenching the superfluous, and adding 
force to what is principal in everything. 

—SHAFTESBURY. 


You can employ men and hire hands 
to work for you, but you will have to 
win their hearts to have them work 
with you. —W.. J. H. Borrcker. 


Evil is but the shadow that, in this 
world, always accompanies good. You 
may have a world without shadow, but 
it will be a world without light—a 
mere dim, twilight world. If you would 
deepen the intensity of the light, you 
must be content to bring into deeper 
blackness and more distinct and definite 
outline, the shade that accompanies it. 

—F. W. RosBertson. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


It is only after an unknown number 
of unrecorded labors, after a host of 
noble hearts have succumbed in dis- 
couragement, convinced that their 
cause is lost; it is only then that the 
cause triumphs. —Guizor. 





FAITH 


To have a free peaceful and 
prosperous world we must be 
ever stronger . . particularly 
in the spiritual things. . . . It is 
American belief in decency and 
justice and progress and the 
value of individual liberty be- 
cause of the rights conferred on 
each of us by our Creator that 
will carry us through. ; 
There must be something in the 
heart as well as in the head. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Despotism may govern without 
faith, but Liberty cannot. 
—Der TocQuEVILLe. 


All the strength and force of 
man comes from his faith in 
things unseen. He who believes 
is strong; he who doubts is weak. 
Strong convictions precede great 
actions. —]. F. CLARKE. 


Faith marches at the head of 
the army of progress. It is found 
beside the most refined life, the 
freest government, the profound- 
est philosophy, the noblest 
poetry, the purest humanity. 

—T. T. MunceER. 











Do you know what amazes me more 
than anything élse? The impotence of 
force to organize anything. There are 
only two powers in the world—the 
spirit and the sword. In the long run 
the sword will always be conquered by 
the spirit. —NAPOLEON. 


Just as a particular soil wants some 
one element to fertilize it, just as the 
body in some conditions has a kind of 
famine for one special food, so the 
mind has its wants, which do not 
always call for what is best, but which 
know themselves and are as peremptory 
as the salt-sick sailor’s call for a lemon 
or raw potato. —O. W. Hong; 


We should learn, by reflecting on the 
misfortunes of others, that there js 


nothing singular in those which befall f 


ourselves. —MELMoTH. 


Make all you can, save all you can, 
give all you can. —J. WEsLEy. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more of 
either than they know how to use. 


—JOHNson, 


As plants take hold, not for the sake 
of staying, but only that they may climb 
higher, so it is with men. By every part 
of our nature we clasp things above us, 
one after another, not for the sake of 
remaining where we take hold, but that 
we may go higher. —H. W. BEECHER. 


Experience shows that success is due 
less to ability than to zeal. The winner 
is he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul. —CHARLES Buxton. 


The time men spend in trying to 
impress others they could spend in 
doing the things by which other 
would be impressed._FRANK ROMER. 


All the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over ia their igno- 
rant and pitiable quest tur happiness 
through revolution, confiscation of 
property, and crime, cannot overthrow 
the eternal truth that the one route to 
happiness through property or govern- 
ment is over the broad and open high- 
way of service. And service always 


means industry, thrift, respect for 
authority, and recognition of the rights 
of others. —W. G. SIBLEY. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughis” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 





— 








A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Alice Bergdahl, 
Chicago, Ill. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


—— 


We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but not in 
despair. 


II Cormtruans, 4:8 





50 
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Forbes 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








For many years the electrical industry has been 
asking for larger and larger generators, in order to 
meet the tremendous growth in demand. However, 
two limitations have been imposed upon generator 
output. One is physical size, which is limited by the 
dimensions of railroad tunnels and bridges. The other 
is the problem of heat dissipation. Temperatures 
within the generator must be held 
down to avoid damage to insula- 
tion. Cooling the stator is not too 
great a problem, but removing 
heat from the spinning rotor is 
not easy. In the conventional de- 
sign, heat flows from the copper 
rotor coils through the insulation 
to the steel rotor body, from 
which it is removed by a blast of 
air or hydrogen. 
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Since the insulation is a for- 
midable barrier to heat as well as 
to electricity, it became evident long ago that some 
way should be found to cool the rotor coils directly 
instead of indirectly. Various methods were tried, 
with varying success. New and successful designs 
make use of extruded copper shapes. The shapes 
fit together in such a manner as to form hollow cop- 
per conductors for the rotor coils. 

The idea was fundamentally simple, but as is so 
often the case, reducing it to practicality was not easy. 
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Some said the shapes could not be extruded. Revere, 
however, tackled the problem, and collaborated 
closely with the generator designers over a period of 
months. Finally all requirements were adjusted, and 
production began. Specifications for the shapes are 
tight. They are extruded, drawn, and straightened. 
Tolerances are close. Finish is important, since 
irregularities would damage the 
insulation. Special techniques 
were found to make 90-degree 
bends in the shapes, to complete 
the coils. Today generators em- 





SH 
HH) bodying these designs are in suc- 
TH) cessful operation. This is another 
'H) marked advance by the clectrical 
industry, which has consistently 

H) achieved greater efficiency, lower 
costs, and cheaper power. 

One of the important things to 
remember about this develop- 
ment is that ways were found to overcome all handi- 
caps. Close collaboration among many men on both 
sides did the trick. 

If you have an idea for product improvement, or 
a new product, let us suggest that you search among 
your suppliers for advice. If one says it can’t be done, 
perhaps another may say it can, given mutual adjust- 
ments. Just realize that the difficult is not necessarily 


the impossible; it may just take a little longer. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
SEE ‘““MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 





THE CONQUEST 
OF 


TUBERCULOSIS 


§ pe srory of our fight against 
this disease is one of the most 
heartening in the annals of health 
progress. Among other things, it 
shows what people can do through 
organized efforts to attack a disease. 

Fifty years ago, tuberculosis was 
the leading cause of death in our 
country. If it had continued to kill 
at the same rate as in the early 
1900’s, more than 300,000 Ameri- 
cans would die of the disease this 
year. 


Our fight to control tuberculosis, 
however, has been so successful that 
its annual toll in the United States 
has dropped to about 20,000 lives. 


Despite the dramatic decline in 
the death rate, the number of tuber- 
culosis cases remains high. Today 
more than a million Americans are 
affected by the disease . . . and over 
400,000 of them have tuberculosis 
in an infectious form so that it can 
be spread to others. 


Worse still, at least 250,000 of 


these potential spreaders of tuber- 
culosis are not under medical super- 





vision. These cases account for many, 
if not most, of the new victims dis- 
covered each year in our country. 
The number of cases with active, or 
probably active, tuberculosis found 
in 1952 was over 85,000. 


How can we reduce the tubercu- 
losis death rate still further and pre- 
vent the development of new cases? 
Here are some of the ways which 
authorities recommend: 


1. See your doctor for regular 
health examinations and follow his 
advice about how to keep in the best 
possible physical condition. The 
higher your level of health, the better 


your resistance will be to tuberculosis. 


2. If you notice any of the possible 
symptoms of tuberculosis—persist- 
ent cough, constant fatigue, loss of 
weight, pain in the chest—consult 
your doctor promptly. Through an 
X-ray of your chest, he can usually 
tell whether tuberculosis of the lungs 
is present. Early discovery ts the best 
road to early recovery. 


3. If tuberculosis occurs, your 
doctor will recommend treatment... 
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probably in a hospital . . . where the 
most modern care can be given. 
While rest in bed is still an impor- 
tant method of treatment, doctors 
now have many new weapons to 
combat tuberculosis. Among these 
are surgical operations which give 
diseased lung areas extra rest and 
often hasten recovery. 


There are also new anti-tubercu- 
losis drugs which doctors sometimes 
prescribe singly or in combination 
with other forms of treatment. In 
many cases, these bring rapid im- 
provement. 


Once the disease is brought under 
control, you can usually resume your 
normal way of living, with periodic 
check-ups to make sure the disease 
does not become active again. 


If everyone observes these and 
other safeguards and precautions 
recommended by health officials, 
the number of tuberculosis cases 
could be even further reduced. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your 


booklet, 554-F ,““Tuberculosis.” 
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